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Because the news in every issue of WORLD REPORT is 
gathered from the four corners of the earth, a subscription 
makes an ideal gift for your friends, relatives and business 
associates who are abroad. What more practical way of letting 


them know you are thinking of them? 


From the issues which you have read so far, you can see 
that no matter where they are, WORLD REPORT will contain 
information of special value and direct interest to them in 


the course of the next fifty-two weeks. 


Gift subscription rates: $4 for the first subscription, $3 for 
each additional—in U. S., its possessions, Central and South 
America; add $1 extra postage for each subscription to Canada 
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Will the Communists win France? That question, of vital importance 
to Frenchmen, of major importance to Europe, and of dominant inter- 
est to the rest of the world, is explored in a dispatch on page 12. There 
we present an analysis of the tactics the French Communists—with 
strong support from labor—are following in an effort to achieve 
control of the Fourth French Republic. They have tailored Communist 
principles to fit French individualism and to satisfy the peasants’ hard- 
headed ideas of government and economics, but are finding they still 
have many conflicting viewpoints to reconcile. 

When Balkan meets Balkan there's often trouble. Taking a tip 
from the United Nations—which is sending an official mission to 
the Balkans to find out specifically what ts causing the present vio- 
lence and bloodshed—World Report correspondents have made a sur- 
vey of that troubled area and on page 7 give you a review of the 
underlying issues in the conflict between Greece and her neighbors in’ - 
the Balkans. 

* + * 

Soviet Russia’s aggressive economic policies in Scandinavia have 
brou,,..t her beneficial results, particularly in Sweden. Now the Rus- 
sians have turned to Norway for some of the products required to 
restore their economy. The story of Norway’s determination to keep 
herself apart from Russia’s economic domination is told on page 20. 

The Union of South Africa is beset with racial problems that are 
spreading far beyond the boundaries of that remote British Dominion, 
rich in gold and diamonds. When King George VI makes his first royal 
visit to South Africa in February he will find at first hand that the 
smoldering racial issue has erupted into three distinct and explosive 
questions, involving his white, Negro and Indian subjects, and based 
upon alleged discrimination. India’s criticism in the United Nations of 
South Africa’s treatment of her Indian population turned the world’s 
spotlight on that question. On page 26 World Report editors analyze 
the relationships among Negroes, Boers, Indians, and Englishmen, and 
their impact on South Africa’s political and economic affairs. 

The lady on our cover is Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, head of India’s 
delegaticn to the United Nations. She led the spirited attack against 
South Africa and won official notice of the racial question. She hopes 
the U.N. debate may bring about reforms in the treatment of her 
countrymen. Mrs. Pandit is the sister of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
chief of the Provisional Government of India. You'll find an interesting 
sketch about her in “World Personalities.” 


“The Editors of “World Report” 
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MONG this country’s most effectual ambassa- 
dors of good will are the telephone, wire, 
cable and radio services supplied abroad by 
IT&T—America’s largest overseas communica- 
tions enterprise. All over the world, these ser- 
vices along with their associated manufacturing 
plants and laboratories have gained prestige and 


friendship for the country as well as the company 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y 
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of which they are a part. Providing impetus to 


commerce and facilitating exchange of informa- 


tion and understanding, [T&T has made a direct 


contribution to better living everywhere. By pool- 


ing its world-wide technical developments at 


"American Research Headquarters, [T&T speeds 


improvement of communications methods and 


equipment everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of January 7, 1947 
Volume 2, No. l 


Question before the U.S. Congress, now assembling, is this: | 
How much will it cost to stop the spread of communism outside the U.S.A.? 
If dollars can do it, how many of them will it take, and for how long? 





Issue arises this way: 

U.5. policy-makers now are about convinced that you can't beat something 
with nothing. Empty stomachs and idle economies have to be fed, not talked to. 

In Germany and Austria, 20 months of military occupation have left a trail 
of low production, hunger, rising bills for the U.S. and a seedbed for communisnm. 

The Korean story is similar, though complicated by Russian stalling. 

A spring crisis is predicted for Japan unless industrial production can be 
stirred up and food supplies augmented. Workers are becoming restless. 

Elsewhere, as in Italy, Greece and China, economic distress plays into the 
hands of aggressive Communists, makes things tough for democracies. 





In this situation, diplomats and soldiers handling U.S. affairs abroad have 
to choose among three possible courses of action, none of them easy. 

Easiest course, at first glance, might be to pull out, let Europe and Asia 
stew in their own juice, and trust that things will somehow work out. 

Or present policies could be continued, despite cost and dubious results. 

Or_ a new policy might be devised, designed to check the Communist advance. 

Since commitments to other nations make it difficult for the U.S. to turn 
away from the rest of the world, and since present policies are not succeeding, 
the only alternative left is a positive policy that can outpull communism. 











Idea is to see what production, instead of scarcity, can do. 

Into a merged U.S.-British zone of Germany the Western Allies are now to 
pour a heavy stream of food and raw materials, some as a gift, some on credit. 

Industrial cutbacks set at’ Potsdam in 1945 are to be forgotten. Germans are 
to go back to work, producing goods for themselves as well as for others. 

Management is to get back into German hands as denazification winds uD. 

In a country where industry is once more humming, where people are at work 
and eating decently, the odds are figured to favor democracy against communism. 

Same medicine is prescribed for Austria, Japan and Korea, with dosages to 
suit. Similar treatment, without military occupation, goes for Italy and Greece. 








Now the question is, how much will it all cost? 
Official guesses come close to $2,000,000,000 a year. This tops present 


oe ; (over) 
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WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 
occupation costs by $500,000,000 and allows for help to Italy and Greece. — 
How long help on this scale will be necessary is anyone's guess. The figur- 
ing is on the basis of three years in Germany, perhaps less in other areas. 
Quickest reduction in the size of the bill would follow a cut in occupation 
forces. They use up two thirds of present outlay. Early withdrawal of Russian 
troops would permit U.S. to follow suit, to the relief of American taxpayers. 
One way or the other, the new Congress has to decide on this whole issue. 
: ee 











What to do about France-in-Germany, meanwhile, is becoming a problen.. 

Quietly, without consultation, the French have begun to annex the Saar. 

French customs guards now seal off the area from the rest of Germany. 

A Bosch electrical plant, once German, has been moved inside the Saar. 

Whatever the niceties of the situation, the French seem to be acquiring a 
useful bargaining weapon to use against Anglo-American unification of Germany. 

This adds up to trouble for the Allies at the Moscow conference in March. 














What looks like political turmoil in the Far East is that only in part. 
There are large economic stakes involved for both Easterners and Westerners. 

The problem, for nations like France, Britain and Holland, is how to grant 
a measure of independence to the colonials without losing trade and investments. 

Dilemma of the Dutch in the East Indies is a.good example. 

Investments worth $1,000,000,000, at prewar values, are involved. 

Ambitious natives, with more zeal than training, would like to take over. 

As things stand, Dutch planters and managers do not find the political at- 
mosphere healthful for them in Java and Sumatra. Native planters, meanwhile, are 
producing 150,000 tons of rubber for barter in Singapore. Chinese merchants, 
freed from Dutch controls, are likewise trading and smuggling profitably. 

Agreement on self-government is supposed to put the Dutch back in, 














What happens then, however, is what worries the Dutch. Economic discus-. 
sions, scheduled with the Indonesian leaders, may take an unpleasant ‘turn. 
Ideas like these are current among the natives: | 
Export taxes on products leaving the islands, to swell local treasuries. 
An embargo on the movement of capital or of profits from-the new country. 
Native ownership and control of raw materials and primary production. 
Short-term leases to replace the present 99-year charters for plantations, 
Against such ideas the Dutch rely on patience, tact and long experience. 














Trade is one item in the Messersmith-Byrnes talks on Argentina, 

The U.S. Ambassador, recalled to Washington for consultation, can report to 
Secretary Byrnes that Buenos Aires is jammed with nations seeking to trade. 

Here is the list of official missions ready to do business with Peron: Ruse 
sia, France, China, Sweden, Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Uruguay, Paraguay, — 
Peru, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Venezuela. Agreements are expected shortly. 

Political questions, in this situation, assume less importance. 











Russian aims in Scandinavia are becoming clearer. 

Scandinavia is to help build Russia into a great industrial nation. This 
is the immediate object of Soviet deals with Sweden, Norway. and others. : 

Absorption into the Russian sphere may come later, but it can wait. 
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Control of Japan’s war potential may 
be effected through limitation of sup- 
plies of steel and petroleum, if rec- 
ommendations made by General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters are accepted. The 
latest plan developed in Tokyo would 
place no restrictions on the capacity of 
other industries but allow them to devel- 
op within limits possible under restricted 
production of steel and petroleum. 


o 0° 9 


For the first time since the end of war, 
British shipping led that of the U.S. in 
Chinese ports during the month of Oc- 
tober. Of the 469,204 tons of shipping 
entering Chinese ports during the month, 
the British totaled 144,772 tons while the 
United States as a result of the mari- 
time strike was only 134,313. Ships 
flying the Chinese flag were third, car- 
rying 13 per cent of the commerce, 
followed by the Netherlands, Norway, 
Japan and France. 
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The United States is concluding three 
agreements with the Union of South Af- 
rica. One pact that already has been 
signed by the two countries eliminates 
double taxation and sets up rules for 
mutual co-operation on income tax prob- 
lems. A second agreement is being nego- 
tiated for the settlement of the Lend- 
Lease account, while a third will establish 
mutual commercial air rights. 
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Sweden and Belgium have signed a 
trade agreement to result in the exchange 
of about $146,000,000 in goods during 
1947. Sweden will sell Belgium ores, 
wood and paper products, special alloy 
steels and ball bearings, and will receive 
nonferrous metals, finished metal and 
steel products, textiles, glass and food. 


o 0 °9O 


Although the British Government has 
never officially adopted the five-day work 
week as the standard for the country, 
more and more industries are working on 
that basis. Starting in May 1947, coal 
miners will go on the five-day week. Al- 
ready Government - operated establish- 
ments such as dockyards and ordnance 
factories are working a five-day 44-hour 
week. Negotiations are in progress in 
other industries to go on the new work 
week. | ; 


eo 86° @ 
More than 1,000,000 Germans ex- 


pelled by Czechoslovakia from the Sude- 
tenland have been resettled in the Soviet 





zone of Germany, completing the quota 
for that area. Of those expelled, approxi- 
mately 398,000 went to the Province of 
Saxony, some 250,000 to Thuringia and 
Mecklenburg, and 62,500 to Branden- 
burg, with the balance to Berlin. About 
48 per cent of the deportees were 
women, 27 per cent men and the balance 


children. 
© 00 


Interests attempting to secure a trade- 
mark of the general term “radar” in Spain 
have been frustrated through the inter- 
cession of the U.S. Department of State. 
Several previous efforts, notably in Latin- 
American countries, likewise have been 
forestalled by the State Department. The 
position taken by the U. S. is that “radar” 
is a word of common usage. The term was 
devised from the initials of the phrase 
“radio detection and ranging.” 


o 9 °O 


Current regulations of the Italian Gov- 
ernment permit gift parcels to be sent 
to Italy duty-free. Packages are limited 
in weight to 44 pounds. Foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, shoes and drugs may be sent. Gifts 
are limited to one a week to the same 
person. ° 
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Mexican industrialists are organizing a 
new company to develop and operate the 
national merchant marine. The company, 
which will accept other investors as well 
as Mexicans, will commence operations 
with - about 500,000 tons of shipping 
chartered from the United States. Oper- 
ations initially will be primarily between 
Mexico and the U. S., but later will be 
extended to cover the world. Bids for 
ship construction are being asked from 
U. S. and European builders. 


oo 9 


Danish exports of foodstuffs, particular- 
ly butter, eggs, meat and bacon have 
increased during 1946. During the first 
nine months of the year, Denmark 
shipped abroad 14,960,000 pounds of 
butter compared to 10,500,000 for the 
similar period of 1945. Meat exports in- 
creased from 2,860,000 pounds to 7,700,- 
000. Bacon exports were up from 9,460,- 
000 pounds to 11,660,000, and the Danes 
exported 18,000,000 eggs during the nine 
months compared to 10,000,000 in the 
1945 period. 


000 
China is to spend $80,000,000 for ag- 
ricultural rehabilitation, a large propor- 
tion of which is to be used to buy com- 
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A MERCOID 


UNFAILING ADVANTAGE 


Whatever your control requirements 
may be, it is conceded that the switch 
in a control warrants first considera- 
tion, due to its functional character- 
istics. All Mercoid Controls are 
equipped exclusively with hermeti- 
cally sealed mercury switches of 
special design and selected materials. 


Mercoid mercury switches are known 
the world over for their dependable 
service. They are not affected by 
dust, dirt or corrosion; nor are they 
subject to open arcing with its atten- 
dant consequences of pitting, stick- 
ing or oxidized contact surfaces, all 
of which, are likely to interfere with 
normal switch operation. 


That 1s why among other things, 
Mercoid Controls on the whole give 
you assurance of better control per- 
formance and longer control life—a 
distinct and unfailing advantage— 
the reason why they are also the 
choice of America’s leading engi- 
neers for many important industrial 
applications. 


MERCOID CONTROLS are available in a 
variety-of types for sensitive control of Pressure, 
Temperature and Lever actuation. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Colleague on adnan yn 


Recently there came across my desk a 
letter from the Purity Baking Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., which said: 

“We believe you will like to hear our 
experience with. the magnesium truck 
bodies which we built and placed in serv- 
ice on our wholesale bread routes. 


“It is particularly pleasing to tell you 
that the use of Revere magnesium has 
more than fulfilled our expectations. First 
of all, magnesium has enabled us'to build 
a body 1240 pounds lighter in weight, 
from which we enjoy a definite, sizable 
saving in fuel cost. We, of course, cannot 
say what the effect will be on tire and 
chassis life and repairs 
hecause of the lessened 
dead weight load, but we 
ire confident it, too, will 
he sizable. 


“When we ordered the 
magnesium materials 
from you, we had con- 
siderable concern as to 
what the body cost would 
be. We were surprised that the first unit 
we built was lower than our original 
calculation. In building this body we 
learned some tricks that helped us to 
lower the cost considerably on the second 
body. The last bodies we built are lower 
in cost than were our former wood-and- 
steel bodies, so that we are now enjoying 
a better body, a lower dead weight load, 
and lower investment per body unit.” 


Because transportation of men and 
merchandise is the essence of distribu- 
tion, the new course charted by the 
Purity Baking Company seems to me 
to be of fundamental interest to all 
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of us responsible for the direction of 
business policy. Naturally, copies of 
this letter about magnesium truck 


bodies have been sent by our Sales De- 


partment to Revere’s customers and 
prospects. But its significance, I think, 
extends far beyond the operation of 
motor trucks or passenger transport 
vehicles. The basic consideration is 
broader, touching the heart of American 
business. 


It is a matter of weight in motion, 
which may concern equally the mine 
owner who operates underground haulage 
equipment, the plant executive who has 
miles of production line conveyors in 
his charge, the warehouse 
owner with his industrial 
trucks and materials han- 
dling equipment, or the 
head of the business office 
where the daily volume 
of mail is heavy. 





Here is eviglence of 
great progress in the tech- 
nique of transportation in 
its broadest sense. It represents another 
step forward by industry in its ceaseless 
effort to reduce costs and give the con- 
sumer greater values. I believe that this 
is something that almost every indus- 
trialist should investigate. Perhaps you 
will wish to do so with us, here at Revere. 
since it was the new approach of our en- 
gineering staff to the use of magnesium 
that made these large weight savings a 
reality to a company with no previous 
experience whatever in the use and work- 
ing of the metal. But, if not with Revere, 
then wherever may seem best, so long 


as the impetus of “business in motion” © 


can be accelerated. 
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President 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: : 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





mercial fertilizer and develop the domes- 
tic fertilizer industry. Fertilizer manu- 
facturing plants at Nanking, Canton and 
in Formosa are being rebuilt. Shipments 
of 300,000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
are being imported. Most of the 51,000 
tons imported thus far has been sent to 
Formosa for the rice crop. 


o 0 90 


The United States is getting a larger 
share of Britain’s tobacco market than be- 
fore the war. During the first nine months 
of 1946, the United Kingdom imported 
233,959,000 pounds of U.S. tobacco. 
This was 85 per cent of all tobacco im- 
ports. In 1938, the U.S. share was only 
74 per cent. 


o 0 90 


British output of coal per miner is ris- 
ing gradually, but the increase is barely 
offsetting the reduction of the over-all 
labor force in the mines as more and 
more miners seek other employment. 
Stocks of coal in Britain are close to 
the vanishing point. The situation is so 
serious that certain qualities of coal are 
being sent into the coal regions of Wales 
from Yorkshire. 


o 0 90 


‘Czechoslovakian exports during 1946 
exceed imports to the value of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Chief Czech-export 
is finished products which constitute 
68.1 per cent, with raw materials 10.7 
per cent, and food and drink 21.2 per 
cent. Of Czech imports, 55.6 per cent 
was raw materials, 27.5 finished goods 
and 16.9 per cent food. 


o 0 90 


A British automobile manufacturer is 
now making a gearless car, which will be 
put on the market sometime in 1947. 
The automobile simplifies driving to the 
ultimate degree with only three con- 
trols: The accelerator, brake and steering 
wheel. 


oo 9 


Ceylon, one of the world’s largest ex- 
porters of tea, plans to increase export 
taxes in order to obtain revenue to pay 
for essential imports. Plans are being 
made to tax exports of tea, and to increase 
the duty on rubber exports from one 
eighth to one quarter of a cent a pound. 
The money will be used to buy food, 
clothing and other essentials. 


oo 90 


For the first time in history, Sicily, a 
major fruit producer, is having a shortage 
of citrus fruits on the island. Local de- 
mands for oranges and lemons cannot 
be completely filled at the present time 
due to the scale of exports. About. 60 
per cent of all production is going to 
Great Britain, which was without citrus 
fruit for five war years. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD SLAV UNITY 
OPENS WAY TO PEACE IN GREECE 


Border fighting subsides, suggesting 
Russia may co-operate with U.S. and 
Britain in effecting full settlement 


Reported 


from ATHENS, 


BELGRADE and WASHINGTON 


Peace on the troubled frontiers of 
Greece in the near future is a distinct 
possibility. 

Fighting that has kept the border- 
lands of four Balkan countries in a state 
of war for months is dying down. Britain 
and the U. S. are concentrating on bring- 
ing the civil strife within Greece itself to 
an end. Hope that Russia will co-operate 
in this task is increasing. 

This is happening as a commission ap- 

pointed by the Security Council of the 
United Nations is preparing to determine 
.the cause of the border battles between 
Greece and Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 
@ Peace mission? By the time they ar- 
rive in the Balkans about January 15, 
there is a chance that the mere appear- 
ance of the commissioners, who include 
representatives of the U.S., Britain, Rus- 
sia, France, China, Brazil and Poland, 
miay quell what is left of the border 
fighting. 

Russia is well along in her work of 
uniting her South Slav satellites. Com- 
munist leaders are in complete control 
of Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. A 
common quarrel with Greece may no 
longer be necessary to keep these three 
united. 

Will-o-the-wisp war. There already are 
indications that the U. N. commissioners 
may have difficulty in locating the border 
fighting. Battles involving hundreds, even 
thousands, of men have flared up along 
the Greek frontier through Epirus, 
Macedonia and Thrace, but Greek Gov- 
ernment forces now are meeting less 
opposition. 

The Yugoslavs are reported to be 
breaking up their military headquarters 
in Skoplje, capital of Yugoslav Mace- 
donia, from which armed bands of Mace- 
donians were sent across the Greek 


border. The liquidation is said to have 
been ordered by the Balkan Communist 
Bureau in Prague, Czechoslovakia, cen- 
ter of the high command for South Slav 
Communists. 

The U. N. commission has full author- 
ity to go where it likes in the Balkans 
looking for the source of the border 
trouble. The Balkan states involved now 
are closing their frontiers tight to the 
armed bands that have slipped back and 
forth with apparent impunity for months. 

ut inside Creece itself, the commission 
is likely to find plenty of fighting. 

Greek showdown. Reports from Athens 
suggest that Greek Communists and their 
anti-monarchist allies eagerly await the 
coming of the commission. They want 
to show that the Balkan trouble is due 
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PREMIER TSALDARIS 
Will Government be broadened? 


to a reactionary Greek Government, 
backed by Britain and the U.S., rather 
than to Russian influence. ' 

Even while the U.N. was debating 
what to do about the Greek request for 
an inquiry into the frontier turmoil, war- 
fare broke out anew deep inside Greece. 
More fighting against the forces of Pre- 
mier Constantin Tsaldaris and his King, 
George II, is likely when the commission 
reaches Greece. 

There are indications that the British 
and the Americans would welcome a 
showdown in Greece. The King and his 
Premier both have proved unwilling to 
make the concessions necessary to bring 
moderate republicans into their Govern- 
ment. Athens officials are reluctant to 
begin economic and social reforms which 
the U.S. and Britain consider prerequi- 
sites to more loans to Greece. 

Thus, the U.N. commisison has not 
one, but two jobs on hand. To ferret out 
the causes of border troubles, the com- 
missioners are to look into Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, where they will find 
Russia's influence great, and into Greece, 
where they will find Britain and the U. S. 
involved. 

Russia would like to see Yugoslavia 

and Bulgaria get ports on the Aegean 
Sea, thus outflanking the Dardanelles, 
which the Turks refuse to hand over to 
Russia. But Britain and the U.S. are 
firm on this point and Russia dares not 
encourage her satellites to drive across 
the thin strip of Greek territory to the sea. 
Russia is free, however, to use Greece as 
a catalyst to unify South Slav states de- 
spite ancient rivalries. 
@ Russia’s experiment in trying to fuse 
the South Slav countries into anything 
resembling unity defies Balkan traditions. 
Albanians, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and 
Bulgars frequently have fought each 
other, never have been friends for long. 
Their nationalism, intensified by religious 
and political differences, has made them 
dangerous puppets for the European 
powers. 

They have been swept up in two world 
wars in addition to their own Balkan con- 
flicts. In World War II, Bulgaria and 
Romania were among the losers. The 
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Russia’s 


GREECE, whose elected monarchy is 
backed by British troops, hos obtained o 
U.N. inquiry into border clashes. Russio 
did not object; Russia’s sattelites unani- 
mously put blame on Greece 
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U.N. still cannot agree whether Albania 
was one of their number or not, but 
Greece and Yugoslavia share the victory. 

The Greek catalyst is being used by 
Russia to prepare the South Slav states 
for a federation or an alliance extending 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. Now, 
under Russian influence, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria have similar govern- 
ments and a common rival—non-Slav 
Greece. 

Albania’s Communist dictator, Enver 
Hoxha, is out to make his people forget 
that Yugoslavia invaded Albania in 1921 
by emphasizing Albanian claims to Greek 
Epirus, home of 22,000 Albanians now 
living as refugees in Hoxha’s country. 
Yugoslav officers are training Hoxha’s 
Army. Greeks and Albanians blame each 
other for frequent border clashes. 

Yugoslavia, under Marshal Tito, a 
Communist who brooks no opposition, is 
being made to look south toward Greek 
Macedonia, which Tito would like to 
unite into his Yugoslav Federation. Yugo- 
slavia’s part of Macedonia, the Greeks 
charge, is the arsenal for rebels in Greece. 

Bulgaria now is led by. Georgi Dimi- 
trov, once Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist International. Dimitrov is trying 
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to bury Bulgaria’s claims to South Slav 
leadership by emphasizing his country’s 
claims to Greek Thrace as an outlet to 
the Aegean. 

Russia’s success in achieving at least 
temporary unity between the South Slav 
states may make her more receptive to a 
British-U. S. request to end her satel- 
lites’ pressure on Greece. It is possible 
that Britain may offer to withdraw her 
troops from Greece if Russia will get 
Greek Communists into line behind a 
compromise government. 

@ British-U. S. job in Greece is to end 
the civil war if possible, and, if not, to 
persuade King George to take non-Com- 
munist republicans into his Government. 

Britain’s share of responsibility in 
Greece is the larger. British troops in 
Greece are staying out of the civil conflict 
between the monarchist Government and 
the Communists, but the Greek Army is 
trained by British officers and uses British 
equipment. There has been no thorough 
purge of the Greek Army, which includes 
many officers who did not participate in 
underground warfare against Germany. 

The Chief of the Greek General Staff 
now is in London, negotiating for more 
arms. But London is cool to the Greek 


Satellites Unite Against Greece 





request, in part because Greek trade 
unions have not yet won the freedom in 
which the British Trades Union Congress 
is particularly interested. 

The U.S. share in seeking a solution 
for Greece is principally financial and 
economic. Premier Tsaldaris, on his re- 
cent visit to Washington, asked for $200,- 
000,000 in credits for a five-year recon- 
struction plan. President Truman is send- 
ing Paul Porter, former Price Adminis- 
trator, to complete an economic study of 
Greece by April. . 

@ A Balkan compromise now is emerg- 
ing from power politics. 

Russia has not used her veto to block 
U.N. inquiry, may be ready to accept its 
findings. Her South Slav satellites are 
well in hand and the Greek Communists, 
outnumbered and weary of guerrilla war- 
fare, may be ready to talk peace. 

Britain and the U.S. have warned the 
Greek King to make his regime more 
democratic or do without credits. Athens 
rumors of a Cabinet shake-up are in- 
creasing. 

For the Balkans, a lasting peace de- 
pends on Big Three agreement, which 
the work of the U.N. commission may 
bring. 
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RUSSIA’S STRATEGY 
IN HOLDING DAIREN 


Manchurian port, now stagnant, is 
occupied as ‘hostage’ to protect 
Soviet interests in North China 


Russia is using her military occu- 
pation of Dairen to protect her interests 
in Manchuria. Only the Russians and 
some Chinese merchants are being per- 
mitted to do business through that Man- 
churian port. 

Although eventually the city at 
the tip of the Liaotung Peninsula is to 
become a “free port” and controlled by 
the Nationalist Government of China, it 
now is a closely guarded military outpost 
of the Soviet Army. Russia’s hold on the 
city will continue because the Nanking 
Government, preoccupied with civil war, 
is making no effort to assert its right to 
administer it. 

The recent action by the Soviet Army in 

ordering an unarmed U.S. naval vessel 
from the port on short notice raises the 
question of how the Russians obtained 
their tight control of Dairen. 
@ Russia’s control of the city in peace- 
time grows from a provision in an agree- 
ment made with China in August 1945 
that sets out terms for joint participation 
of the two countries in the affairs of 
Manchuria. 

Dairen is proclaimed “a free port open 
to the trade and shipping of all coun- 
tries.” The Soviets agree to let China 
administer the port providing Russia can 
name the port director and lease half the 
piers and warehouses for 30 years. 

The agreement provides, however, 
that Dairen will be subject to military 
control in case of war with Japan. There- 
fore, the Russians technically are not 
violating the pact by remaining in mili- 
tary control of Dairen, since the war 
with Japan hasn’t officially ended. 

Manchurian railways, by terms of the 
agreement, are to be owned and man- 
aged jointly by the Russians and the 
Chinese for 30 years and then will revert 
to the full possession of the Nanking 
Government. 

Several months ago, however, the Rus- 
sians withdrew their technicians from the 
railway system and have shown no de- 


sire to bring them back. Moscow claims 
her representatives were manhandled by 
Chinese Nationalist troops, but it is more 
likely that the Russians didn’t want to 
hinder the Chinese Communists by help- 
ing to keep open railways that were 
being used to transport Nationalist troops 
and war supplies. 

As long as the Russians are not press- 
ing their claims to joint management of 
the railways, the Chinese are satisfied to 
let the Russians retain control of Dairen. 
In other words, both powers are “letting 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

Port Arthur has been designated by 
treaty terms as a Sino-Russian naval base 
that will be closed to outside shipping. 
The Chinese have given the U.S.S. R. 
authority to defend the Port Arthur base. 
@ Russia’s Dairen today is r> longer the 
busy port it was under Jananese control. 

Merchant shipping is limited to five 
or six Soviet ships a week and an occa- 
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WHEN THE RUSSIANS FIRST CAME TO DAIREN 
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sional junk from Chefoo. The huge dock- 
ing and berthing space, which extends 
for nearly two miles along the harbor, is 
generally unoccupied and most of the 
big warehouses are empty and in need of 
repair. 

Railway schedules are erratic. Several 
months ago Chinese Communists cut the 
main line to Mukden, which caused a 
shortage of coal and foodstuffs in Dairen. 
The track was repaired later, however, 
and trains are coming through from 
Changchun and Mukden but not yet on 
regular schedules. The Russians are run- 
ning one train daily between Dairen and 
their naval base at Port Arthur. 

Chinese merchants are the only nation- 
als, outside of the Russians, who are 
doing any business in Dairen. They are 
getting some merchandise from Chefoo 
and the interior of Manchuria, but most 
of their business represents sales of local 
products to Soviet representatives. 

The American consulate was reopened 
in Dairen on April 7, 1946. The Soviet 
military tolerates the U.S. representa- 
tives but treats them coolly. The Rus- 
sians feel that consulates are the spear- 
head for an American economic drive in 
Manchuria. 

The Russians are not using Dairen as 


a naval base, but they do have troops 


garrisoned in and around the port city. 
They have shown no indications of with- 
drawing these troops. In view of Russia’s 
distrust of American intentions in Man- 
churia, it appears likely that they will 
not leave until China’s civil war ends, or 


not until the few remaining American 


marines are withdrawn from China. 


A technical state of war legalizes their long stay 
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ITALY LOOKS TO U.S. CREDITS 
TO AVERT POLITICAL CRACK-UP | 


Revival of totalitarian government 
is feared if shortages continue. 
UNRRA shipments of grain halved 


Reported from ROME 
and WASHINGTON 


The Italian Government is mak- 
ing a desperate bid to the U. S. for more 
food and other assistance needed to avert 
the threat of a political crisis. 

Shipments of food from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration are running far behind 
schedule. Some districts in the South of 
Italy have been without bread or pasta 
for more than two weeks at a time. If the 
lag in deliveries continues, the food ra- 
tion may have to be cut. A political 
shake-up would be almost sure tu follow. 
Bitte? dissensions already are straining 
the unity of the Government, and popu- 
lar unrest is reflected in a growing 
number of food riots and strikes. 

It is the fear of a ration cut and its 
political consequences that is leading 
the Italian Government to take drastic 
steps. The Minister of Food, Dr. Paolo 
Albertario, recently visited the U.S. and 
Argentina in search of more food but 
got littke more than vague promises in 
either place. 

Now Premier Alcide de Gasperi him- 
self is to visit the U. S. 

@ A food crisis is the immediate worry 
of De Gasperi, although he is also to ask 
for other types of assistance for Italy. 

A measure of the predicament the 
Italian Government finds itself in with 
regard to food is disclosed in the shipping 
figures of recent months. Because of 
transportation difficulties, UNRRA has 
been able to ship less than half of the 
grain allocated to Italy in the last six 
months. 

The allocation for the last half of 1946 
was 750,000 tons. Only 300,000 tons 
actually were shipped. For the last quar- 
ter of 1946, the allocation to Italy was 
240,000 tons but shipments were less 
than 150,000 tons. This means Italy has 
been getting much less grain from abroad 
than she had planned on to eke out her 
slender rations. Only by frantic juggling 
of food supplies among the various prov- 
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inces has the Government been able to 
maintain the present ration of 250 grams 
of bread a day. A bumper crop of wheat 
in 1946 helped. 

Unrest already is widespread. Grum- 
bling about insufficient rations of food is 
increasing and disorders are occurring in 
scattered parts of the country as the pub- 
lic’s impatience spills over into violence. 


The seriousness of the situation is in-. 


dicated in a cable from John W. Mo- 
winckel, World Report correspondent in 
Rome. He says: 

“Annual cereal consumptich now is 
60 per cent of prewar and there is the 
prospect of further reduction unless im- 
mediate help comes. Such a reduction 
could cause widespread strikes and dem- 
onstrations. The Government hopes to 
raise cereal to 80 per cent of the prewar 
level in 1947.” 

Food riots have occurred in Florence 
and Bari recently. A general strike was 
called in Naples. Smaller disorders are 
reported almost daily from other parts of 
Italy. Trouble usually develops when 
local difficulties in distribution cause 
food supplies to drop temporarily below 
the present average of 1,700 calories a 
day per person. Italian consumers are 
especially sensitive to shortages of cereal 
grain and flour. Cereals make up nearly 
two thirds of the Italian diet, compared 
to less than one third in the U. S. 

Foreign Minister Pietro Nenni prob- 
ably expressed the general feeling when 
he said recently: . 

“Italians are hungry and living from 
day to day. The further away we get 
from the war, the greater*is the strain on 
the people’s patience. Great difficulties lie 
ahead. The recent general strike in 
Naples is a serious indication of what may 
happen if no food is forthcoming.” 

An upturn in grain shipments to Italy 
may develop this month and save the 
situation. End of the shipping and coal 
strikes in the U.S. has brought some 


improvement and the U.S. Government 
has launched an all-out drive to expedite 
shipments of grain allocated for export. 
The Office of Defense Transportation has 
been authorized to issue the highest 
priorities for moving grain to the ports. 
Use of shipping space is being co-ordi- 
nated to assure the fastest possible de- 
liveries. 

Goal of the new drive is to deliver 
abroad the iull amount of food allocated 
to the various countries. If the drive suc- 
ceeds, Italy can expect to receive her 
full allocation of 110,500 tons of wheat 
and corn in January and possibly an 
additional 80,000 tons of wheat flour 
during the same period. In December, 
Italy received only 68,000 tons of grain 
from the U. S. 

@ A political emergency that could 
shake him and his Cabinet out of office 
is what Premier de Gasperi may have to 
face if he cannot get increased aid soon 
from the United States, Great Britain or 
Canada. | 

The fear now is that such a crisis might 
throw the Italian Government under ex- 
tremist control either of the left or of the 
right. To Britain and the U.S., who 
consider Italy a strategic outpost of prime 
importance in the Mediterranean, the 
possibility of a revival of totalitarianism is 
alarming. : 

Increased strength of the extremist 
parties was indicated in municipal elec- 
tions in six Italian cities last November. 
The leftist parties and the rightist Com- 
mon-Man Front both made big gains. 
The middle-of-the-road Christian Demo- 
crats, the party of Premier de Gasperi, 
lost heavily. 

The Communist-Socialist bloc showed 
increased strength in Rome, Turin, 
Genoa, Florence and Naples. The Com- 
mon-Man Front, often identified as a 
neo-Fascist party, won in the Sicilian city 
of Palermo and emerged as the strongest 
political party in Rome, where it was 
outvoted only by a bloc of four leftist 
parties. _ 

Although the last elections did not 
give a true picture of the popular will, 
because voting was light and many Chris- 
tian Democrats neglected to vote, the 
large gains made by the extremist parties 
at both ends of the political spectrum 


have caused some concern ‘among ob- 
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servers of the political scene in Italy. 
This growth is believed to be a direct 
expression of the increasing impatience 
with poor economic conditions. 

@ Special mission. It is against this 


background of growing unrest and the 


mounting danger of a political explosion 
that De Gasperi comes to the U.S. to 
appeal for help for Italy. There is little 
doubt that government leaders in the 
U.S. and Britain wold like to counter- 
act the danger by continuing a program 
of some sort of assistance after UNRRA 
expires at the end of March. But the 
question of how to do it presents serious 
problems. 

Great Britain, heavily in debt and 
struggling with shortages of all kinds, has 
little to lend or give away, although trade 
negotiations between British and Italy 
have been going on recently in London. 
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The U.S. already has poured about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods and serv- 
ices.into Italy to help the war-battered 
nation get back on its feet. A program 
of direct relief to help tide Italy over 
this year is being planned in the U.S. 
Department of State but cannot go into 
effect until the new Congress approves 
the idea and votes funds for it. If Con- 
gress is in a mood for economy, the 
funds may be small and a long time 
coming. 

One of the things De Gasperi is to 
ask for in the U. S. is a loan. A loan from 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank has been 
under discussion for more than 10 
months, starting with a request for $940,- 
000,000 last February and shrinking to 
$100,000,000 which still is being nego- 
tiated. Difficulty here is that the Export- 
Import Bank already has most of its 


HUNGRY CITIZENS OF A HUNGRY NATION 
Italians scramble for food on a garbage truck from a camp of the U.S. occupation force 
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funds committed and the World Bank is 
not yet ready to begin lending. 

Food is not the only kind of help Italy 
will request. As UNRRA aid comes to a 
halt, Italy must find some other way to 
get the coal, petroleum and raw mate- 
rials needed to keep her industries going. 
Italian industry now is back to about 70 
per cent of prewar output. Some indus- 
tries, notably cotton and wool textiles, 
already have reached prewar levels. 

In 1947, Italy will require about 
$1,232,000,000 of imports to keep her 
economy going and her people fed. But 
income from exports and all other sources 
is not expected to go over $675,000,000. 
The deficit of $557,000,000 is approxi- 
mately the amount of help Italy must try 
to get in the form of loans or direct relief 
if living standards are to be improved 
much beyond the subsistence level. 


—International 
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COMMUNISTS TRY TO WIN FRANCE 
BY ESPOUSING MODERATE PROGRAM 


Party, already backed by 5,500,000 
voters, pushes campaign to prove 


that it isn’t controlled by Moscow 


Reported from PARIS 
and WASHINGTON 


The Communists are out to win 
control of France with a five-year plan 
of constructive democracy. 

Already French Communists can 
swing 5,500,000 votes out of the 20,- 
000,000 in France, but these are not 
enough to enable them to rule alone. 
Strikes against Communist leadership of 
labor unions suggest that reverses lie 
ahead for the party. 

Accordingly, the Communists are 
preparing to make a long-term bid for 
control of France by continued support 
of the national program for recovery. 
They hope, thus, to dispel the fears of 
many Frenchmen that the French Com- 
munists are the tools of Russia. 

Communists now are bargaining to get 
as much power as they can in the Cab- 
inet to be formed in January. The pro- 
gram they are advocating for France's 
permanent Government would be con- 
sidered treasonable in Russia. 

Respect for private property and the 
formation of profit-sharing co-operatives, 
rather than collectives, is the Communist 
pattern for French economy. Nationali- 
zation is to be limited to essential indus- 
tries like iron, steel and cement, which 
sounds mild to Russian Communists. 
@) Russia’s support of the French Com- 
munists is unquestioned and _ whole- 
hearted. There was a time when this 
support was helpful to the French party. 
Now French Communists are wondering 
whether it may not prove to be more a 
burden than a blessing. 

Russia is useful to French Communists 
because the Soviet Union has a policy to- 
ward Germany that Frenchmen can 
understand. The French fear of a recon- 
structed Germany cuts across party lines. 


Most Frenchmen approve Russia's policy - 


of sucking Germany dry; few sympathize 
with the U. S.-British policy of building 
Germany up to pay her own way. 

Russia is a liability to French Com- 
munists because her lack of grain, ma- 
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chinery and raw materials for export leads 
France to turn to the U. S. for help essen- 
tial to recovery. Moreover, many French- 
men, suspect Russia is at the bottom of 
France's difficulties in holding her em- 
pire. Ho Chin Min, first President of the 
Viet Nam movement for Indochinese in- 
dependence from France, spent seven 
years in Moscow. The party he organized 
would not wait longer to negotiate for 
independence, so fighting began. 

Most dangerous to French Communist 
hopes of power, however, is the charge 
that they are only puppets of Moscow’s 
will and not the patriots they proclaim 
to be. Anti-Communists, who look to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle as their leader, say the 
Communists are preparing to betray 
France to Moscow in thé event of trouble 
between Russia and the Western powers. 
The Communists now are doing every- 
thing they can to disprove this charge. 





- MAURICE THOREZ 
His communism tempered by France 


@ Communist skill is being devoted to 
making such a contribution to the indus- 
trial recovery of France that the past 
record of the party will be forgotten. 
From defeat the Communists learned 
that France has little sympathy for parties 
that are not primarily French. In 1939 the 


_ French Communists literally committed 
‘ political suicide with an act of subserv- 


ience to Moscow that shocked the West- 
ern world. France and Britain declared 
war after the invasion of Poland by 
Germany, but the French Communist 
Party, after the Nazi-Soviet Pact, de- 
nounced the conflict as “imperialist.” 
The party was dissolved; its leaders 
hunted down and jailed. Maurice Thorez, 
the party's chieftain and a reserve officer 
in the French Army, deserted and fled to 
Russia. Party membership melted away, 
but France was weaker because of the 


Communist stand against the war. Not. 


until Germany invaded Russia in June 
1941 did the French Communists aban- 
don their opposition to De Gaulle’s Free 
French organization in London. 
Discipline is the driving force chiefly 
responsible for the Communists’ rapid 
recovery after that date. Within a few 
months after the Communists accepted 
De Gaulle’s leadership, party discipline 
was the backbone of France’s under- 
ground war against Germany. In return, 
De Gaulle granted amnesty to Commu- 


_ nist leaders. 


Workers who fought under Commu- 
nists in the underground now look to the 
same leadership to win advantages for 
their peacetime unions. Now there are 
seven Communists among the 13 mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the Gener- 
al Confederation of Labor, an organiza- 
tion that has nearly 7,000,000 members. 

Labor leadership in France is the re- 
sult of free elections. Votes go to men 
who do the most for labor, regardless of 
party affiliations. Last summer, Govern- 
ment employes who felt that Communist 
leaders were more interested in politics 
than in trade unionism struck for higher 
wages and turned to Socialist leaders. 

The Communists are so strong among 
workers, however, that Socialists are 
refusing to participate in any Cabinet 
formed without Communist support, fear- 
ing that a split in labor leadership may 
leave them with the smaller faction. Con- 
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sequently, any Cabinet formed without 
Communist approval faces a strike wave 
of revolutionary proportions. 

Economic planning is being carried by 
Communists from the national level down 
through the local units of their party. 
The national plan to lift French produc- 
tion 25 per cent above prewar peaks by 
1950 is supported by all parties, but 
mainly by the Communists. Thanks 
largely to Communist discipline, miners 
are boosting French coal production to 
118 per cent of 1938 levels. 

Consumers co-operatives, sponsored 
by Communist Party locals, are selling 
food to workers of cities, towns and vil- 
lages at prices they can afford. Cash 
profits are distributed among members 
at the year’s end. Communists now are 
invading the field of farm co-operatives, 
previously organized by Socialists, to 
get the produce for consumer outlets. 

Political “know-how” displayed by 
Communist leaders in legislative maneu- 
vering enables the party to make the most 
of its strength. Communist opposition 
forced De Gaulle’s resignation as Pro- 
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visional President last January. Despite a 
bitter defeat in May, when a draft con- 
stitution that the Communists had backed 
was rejected by a large inajority, the 
party has supported temporary cabinets 
that have carried France through elec- 
tions that were a necessary prelude to 
permanent government. 

Under the new Constitution, no elec- 
tions are to be held in France for a 
minimum of 18 months. The current 
Assembly, in which Communists do not 
have enough strength to govern alone, 
may remain unchanged for five years. 
The Communists, for this reason, have 
ended the three-party truce under which 
they shared the responsibilities of tempor- 
ary government with Socialists and Popu- 
lar Republicans. They want more power 
in a new Cabinet to succeed Socialist 
Leon Blum’s stop-gap Government. 

@ The Communist price for supporting 
a permanent Cabinet is subject to bar- 
gaining. At first they asked for the 
Premiership; now they are willing to 
settle for a Communist at the head of 
the Foreign, Defense or Interior minis- 
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tries. Should the Popular Republicans 
and other parties refuse to give them 
control of foreign policy, the army or 
the police, the Communists may accept 
an all-Socialist cabinet. 

Danger signals of reaction are likely to 
make the Communists go far in a com- 
promise. A year ago, a poll of public 
opinion, asking what nation “has helped 
most toward the recovery of France,” 
gave Russia 25 per cent of the vote and 
the U.S. 24 per cent. Last summer, 
however, the same poll found 50 per 
cent voting for the U.S. and only 17 
per cent for Russia. 

The bargain that may emerge from 
the current political haggling in France 
probably will give the French Commu- 
nists further opportunity to demonstrate 
their postwar patriotism. By working for 
France, the party has become the largest 
Communist organization outside the 
Soviet Union. Chances are that its leaders 
will choose to follow the same path in 
the hope that they can eventually per- 
suade Frenchmen to give them the power 
to create a Communist state. 
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BRITAIN TO CENTRALIZE CONTROL 
OF FARMING TO BOOST OUTPUT 


Partial socialization of agriculture 
is designed to save dollar exchange 
.by reducing need for food imports 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Britain is getting ready to put 
agriculture to work for the state in“or- 
der to insure its utmost contribution to 
the success of the nationalization pro- 
gram that the Labor Government has 
undertaken. 

The complex blueprint for partial 
socialization of farming lacks any peace- 
time precedent in a free country, so 
sweeping are the powers to be given the 
Government. Yet it is a foregone con- 
clusion that Parliament will approve the 
plan when it is debated a few weeks 
hence after the holiday recess. 

Success of the program can do much 
to help Britain get back on her feet in 
the years ahead. However, success is 
contingent on the effectiveness of so 
much intricate calculation that even 
staunch advocates are unable to forecast 
with any accuracy how it is to work 
out or how much it is to cost. 
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@ The plan, in brief, is based on these 
provisions: 

Guaranteed prices for farm products 
and guaranteed markets. This is to as- 
sure the farmer an adequate return for 
his crops and livestock. Prices are to be 
fixed from 18 months to four years in 
advance, depending on the item, so that 
farmers will be able to plan production 
with full knowledge of the prices to be 
expected. 

Minimum wages guaranteed for farm 
workers. The wages and working condi- 
tions are to be fixed by the Government 
after a survey of the special needs and 
conditions prevailing in the various agri- 
cultural areas. 

Benefits for tenant farmers. These in- 
clude protection against arbitrary eviction 
by a landlord, guarantee against loss for 
improving a rented farm, and loans for 
tenants wishing to buy their own farms. 
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Development of agricultural research 
to promote the efficiency of the industry 
and expansion of a technical advisory 
service to assist farmers with the latest 
information and techniques. 

Compulsory powers to obtain the maxi- 
mum use of all farmland, and the maxi- 
mum efficiency on all farms. 

Despite the sweeping implications of 
this program, it has wide backing not 
only in the parliamentary ranks of Labor, 
but also among Conservative members. 
It also is supported by the British Na- 
tional Farmers Union, with a member- 
ship of 168,000, and by the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers. The com- 
ing debate in Parliament is not expected 
to result in any broad modification of the 
plan, according to dispatches from E. J. 
Drechsel, staff correspondent of World 
Report at London. 

@ Socialistic features of the program are 

twofold. In the first place, it has the 
effect of setting up public management 
of the agriculture industry. The state is 
empowered to say both what the farmer 
shall produce and how much he may pro- 
duce, when the national interest is in- 
volved. 

The Government also is to be given 
authority to dispossess farmers who prove 





WHERE *STRICT REGULATION WILL TACKLE THE STRONGHOLD OF RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
Barley harvest on one of England’s farms, which boosted domestic food production from 40 to 70 per cent during the war 
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to be unwilling or unable to make the 
most efficient use of their lands. 
Proponents of the program emphasize 
that this power of eviction will be in- 
voked only as a last resort, after a farmer 
has failed to respond to supervision. They 
also assert that, once normal conditions 
return, farmers will be able to raise the 
crops they prefer, although in this the 
farmer's decision is to be subject to the 
guidance of the farm advisory service. 
Government spokesmen insist the pro- 
gram-does not strike at free enterprise 
in farming. They contend the industry is 
to receive important commitments from 
the nation in guaranteed prices, wages, 
markets, technical advice and other bene- 
fits. In return, the Government expects 
agriculture to fulfill its duty to the con- 
suming public (which will pay most of 
the bill) by raising its efficiency to the 
highest levels. The compulsory powers 
are designed to force the farmer, if nec- 
essary, to keep his part of the bargain. 
@ Important consideration behind the 
sweeping legislation is Britain’s urgent 
need to conserve dollar exchange, for dol- 
lar exchange is vital to the restoration 
and expansion of the world trade on 
which the nationalization program of the 
Labor Government is counting so heavily. 
At the present time, however, Britain 
is being forced to draw steadily on her 
limited supply of dollars to pay for food 
imports. British leaders express alarm 


_at the rate the $3,750,000,000 loan from 


the U. S. is diminishing as rising prices in 
world markets reduce its value. 

Prior to the war, Britain imported 60 
per cent of her food. By an intensive 
expansion of agriculture during the war 
years, she was able to reduce her reliance 
on food imports to 30 per cent. With the 
coming of peace, food imports started 
to climb back up again and are now 
about 50 per cent of total consumption. 


Best indications are that, for the years 

immediately ahead, the farm program 
will have to aim at crop production close 
to wartime levels if Britain is to be able 
to cut food imports and thus save ex- 
change for other uses. 
@ Workability of the program already 
has been tested in many of its most im- 
portant phases, according to its sup- 
porters. They point out that the control 
policy Britain enforced during wartime 
was similar in virtually all major re- 
spects, even to providing for dispossess- 
ing inefficient farmers. They cite the 
results in production achieved under the 
war program and say the pending bill 
is designed to continue the policy into 
peacetime with the different aim of pro- 
moting a more stable and efficient indus- 
try. 

Critics, for their part, are skeptical 
that the wartime performance of the 
policy is any guarantee that it will work 
in peace. During the war, money was 
no object, for food had to be produced 
at any cost—a condition that does not 
make for economical operation. The 
patriotic zeal of the war days has cooled, 
critics observe, and the farmers, always 
rugged individualists, already are grum- 


bling about the amount of paper work . 


and forms which, existing regulations in- 
volve. 

The question of costs also is being 
raised, but the Government states that 
these cannot be computed accurately in 
advance. Farm subsidies are costing 
Britain about $1;400,000,000. The pro- 
jected program involves additional ex- 
penditures for research, technical advi- 
sory workers, land purchase and develop- 
ment, financial aid to tenants seeking to 
buy their own farms and other outlays. 
@ Difficulties attached to the smooth 
functioning of the program are not 
being minimized by the planners. A major 
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CATFLE FEED FROM SUGAR BEETS GROWN IN BRITAIN 
Research to increase production is an important part of the plan 





—British Official 


A BRITISH FARMER 
His wages and prices will be fixed 


worry, if better production is ta be gained, 
is the question of man power. During the 
past season, farms employed 890,000, in- 
cluding 33,800 members of the Women’s 
Land Army and 160,000 German pris- 
oners of war. But still they were short 
of help. The problem is to become more 
acute when the prisoners are repatriated, 
unless more workers can be attracted to 
farms. Best estimates are that British 
agriculture needs 200,000 additional 
workers. But a shift of so many to farm- 
ing would affect adversely other occupa- 
tions, already hampered by insufficient 
man power. 

Mechanization promises only limited 
help in this situation. British farm experts 
agree that farms of less than 150 acres 
are not economical to mechanize on a 
large scale, and two thirds of the farms 
are less than that size. 

Administrative troubles promise to be 

just as perplexing. As food prices and 
wage scales decline, the Government may 
find itself with the unpleasant task of 
having to decide whether to order a pay 
cut for farm workers. The Government, 
among other things, also must anticipate 
the day when nations that produce food 
surpluses may be able again, as in the 
past, to offer Britain foodstuffs at prices 
as cheap or cheaper than Britain can pro- 
duce them. 
@ Outlook for success of the program 
therefore is beset by a multitude of un- 
certainties. The fact that it currently has 
the support of most farmers and farm 
workers, however, assures it of an auspi- 
cious start, although no one can forecast 
how long this relationship will last. The 
ambitious character of the program for a 
permanent undertaking in peacetime 
makes it unique. For that reason alone, 
Britain's ability to make the unprece- 
dented experiment work is to be watched 
with unusual attention. 
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DETAILED PRODUCTION GOALS SET 
FOR WEST GERMANY’S EXPORT PUSH 


U.S. and Britain plan to make combined 
zone self-sufficient by 1950. Coal, textiles 
high on list of goods to be sold abroad 


Reported from FRANKFURT 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Great Britain and the U. S. have 
set for the industries of Western Ger- 
many new production goals that are in- 
tended to bring the combined zones to 
the point of self-sufficiency in three years. 

An export program that gives in 
detail the requirements placed on each 
German industry has been worked out by 
occupation authorities. In effect, it scraps 
the original agreement. among the Allies 
for limiting Germany’s production and 
substitutes a system which, in some cases, 
will restore German manufacturing to a 
rate near prewar levels. 

The aim is to increase German exports 
from about $350,000,000 in 1947 to 
more than $900,000,000 in 1949. At the 
same time, it is intended to increase food 
production so as to cut imports from 
$1,240,000,000 in 1947 to slightly more 
than $900,000,000 in three years, thus 
bringing Germany’s trade into balance. 

Behind this major reversal of: policy 

toward, Germany is the inability of the 
Big Four to agree on unification. Under 
the Potsdam Agreement, Germany was to 
be administered as an economic unit, and 
all proceeds from exports were to be 
pooled to pay for occupation costs. Un- 
able to obtain this for all Germany, 
Britain and the U. S. are to try it in their 
combined zone, partly to appease British 
and American taxpayers who are begin- 
ning to balk at pouring more than 
$1,000,000,000 annually into a country 
that declared war on them. 
«| Drive for exports is to concentrate 
mainly on the sale of surplus raw mate- 
rials, manufactured goods and luxury 
items. The three-year plan for Germany is 
directed at obtaining a favorable balance 
of trade by 1950. 

Coal is to be a major German export. 
Before the war, Germany was one of the 
principal sources of coal for all Europe. 
Since the end of the fighting, France, 
Italy, Sweden and Belgium have had 
to look to other sources, such as Poland 
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and the U.S., for essential coal imports. 

Most of Germany's coal exports were 
produced in the rich Ruhr basin in the 
British zone, which has turned out as 
much as 57,000,000 tons in one year. 
During 1937 Germany’s coal exports to- 
taled 39,000,000 tons. Occupation 
authorities intend to export at least 25,- 
000,000 tons in 1947 to bring in. approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. 

Obstacles to increased coal exports in- 


‘clude a shortage of approximately 80,000 


miners. Few men of the 20-to-45 age 
group, many of whom are still being held 
as war. prisoners in other countries, are 
available for work in the German mines. 

An inadequate diet for miners also has 
been hampering production. This is being 
overcome by increased rations as a re- 
sult of food imports from the U. S. 

Coal exports will be further restricted 
by the necessity to provide fuel for in- 
dustries slated to produce for export. The 
British zone recently placed an embargo 
on coal exports in an effort to Supply 
intrazonal needs. Generation of electric 
power must be increased if the export 
program is to succeed. Objective of the 
British-American authorities is to expand 
coal production to meet all needs. 

Textiles and fibers, which before the 
war constituted 10.2 per cent of all 
German export, are to be manufactured 
on a large scale in the Western zones. 
An ultimate goal of $100,000,000 a year 
from the sale of textile products has been 
set. 

U.S. contribution to the development 
of German textile production is to be in 
the form of raw materials, financed by 
loans of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The plan is to ship raw cotton 
to Germany for fabrication and export to 
countries needing textiles. A sum of $20,- 
Q00,000 .is being set aside for the pur- 
chase of U.S. cotton. 

The wool textile industry in Southern 
Germany also is to be revived. Already 


4,000.tons of wool have been supplied 
by the British for woolen and worsted 
mills in the American zone. Twenty-five 
per cent of the finished products will be 
exported at the outset. This amount will 
be increased later as some of the critical 
clothing needs of the Germans are filled. 
Wool exports will go to Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden and Finland. It 
is hoped that by 1949 German textile 
manufactures will be back to 77 per cent 
of the prewar level. 

Lumber exports already are being 
made from the U. S. zone to Great Britain 
and Belgium. These shipments will be in- 
creased as additional man power becomes 
available to harvest the -timber. 

Demands for lumber within Germany 


limit exports at present. A large part of - 


current production goes for the recon- 
struction of essential buildings and for pit 
props in the coal mines of the Ruhr. In 
addition, as more and more skilled labor 
becomes available the lumber is to be 
directed into the German furniture and 
woodworking industries for the produc- 
tion of more profitable exports. 
Furniture and woodwork, which in 
1936 constituted only .8 per cent of all 


Germany’s exports, may play an increas-" 


ingly important role in the future. These 
industries, classified as unrestricted by 
the Allied Control Council, are to receive 
more and more labor. Tremendous de- 
mand for furniture, stimulated by war 
damage, assures a ready market for 
German production that can be exported. 

Glassware and ceramics, also unre- 
stricted, will be exported on a ‘larger 
scale than before the war, when these 
products constituted 8 per cent of all 
German exports. 

Production of glassware may be limited 
by the deterioration of machinery and 
mechanical equipment that has been in 
use since before the war. Most of the 
output of the mechanical engineering 
industry will go into machine parts for 
such export industries as glass and pot- 
tery. 

Fertilizers and insecticides will be ex- 
ported even though production is techni- 
cally cut 60 per cent in the agreement 
limiting industry. The British zone dur- 
ing 1946 produced about half the ferti- 
lizers and most of the insecticides it 
required. The zone in 1947 will be 
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1949 $900,000,000 | 


self-sufficient in fertilizers apd will have 
an exportable surplus of insecticides. 

Bicycles and light motorcycles already 
are being produced for export. Occupa- 
tion authorities believe that German 
factories can supply some of the world’s 
demand for an estimated 50,000,000 
bicycles. 

Machinery again may become one of 
the important German exports. Agricul- 
tural machinery is to be produced at 80 
per cent of prewar levels. In 1936 Ger- 
many supplied 64 per cent of the ma- 
chinery produced in Europe. Machinery 
was the third most important export, be- 
ing exceeded only by iron and steel and 
by chemicals. 

Demand for German machinery al- 
ready is coming from some prewar cus- 
tomers. Countries such as Holland, which 
bought most of her textile machinery 
from Germany before the war, need parts 
and replacements. The same is true of 
Switzerland, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Limited re- 
vival of the machinery industry may be 
permitted to take advantage of this 
demand. 

Toys made in Germany once ayain will 


be sold abroad, though production ofall . 


playthings of a military nature is pro- 
hibited. Toys and musical instruments 
made up 2.1 per cent of Germany’s pre- 
war exports. Labor now is being directed 
into the production of toys, jewelry and 
luxury goods destined for export. Light 
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industries such as these will be able to 
employ Germany's crippled and war- 
wounded, who make up a sizable pro- 
portion of the available labor supply. 

@ Success of the drive for German ex- 
ports depends primarily on coal produc- 


tion. Occupation officials believe that, if- 


the output of coal can be restored nearly 
to prewar levels, there may be some 
slight chance of reaching the goal of 
$1,000,000,000 of exports in 1949. Mag- 
nitude of this aim can be seen in the fact 
that exports for all Germany in 1936 
were only double the level that the West- 
ern Zones plan to reach in three years. 
War damage will hamper output to a 


‘considerable degree. Industrial produc- 


tion is concentrated mainly in the cities, 
which in both the British and Ameri- 
can zones are from 60 to 90 per cent 
damaged. Not only factories but homes 
must be rebuilt. 

Stockpiles must be assembled for most 
of the industries. Production in the im- 
mediate postwar period exhausted nearly 
all supplies of industrial raw materials. 

Present output must be nearly tripled. 
Nearly 18 months after the end of the 
fighting, production is only about 30 per 
cent of prewar levels. Exports from the 
Western zones thus far have averaged 
only slightly more than one thirtieth as 
much as before the war. 

Labor shortages will continue to plague 
efforts to increase production. More 
women are available than men. The male 
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population is composed primarily of old 
men, cripples and invalids. Heavy in- 
dustry will be most seriously affected 
by the shortage of man power. 

Markets may become increasingly diffi- 
cult to find as more and more countries 
restore production to prewar levels. 


' Britain and France are both attempting 


to capture the markets previously held 
by the Germans. Fear of competition 
from revived German industries may lead 
to the erection of new barriers against 
the exports. 

@ Alternative to making the Western 
zones a paying proposition is the unifica- 
tion of all Germany. Officials in Washing- 
ton and London hope that a revival of 
business activity will both stimulate 
trade with neighboring countries and 
tempt the Russians to fall in line. 

Indication of a possible willingness of 
the Soviet authoritieS to unite their zone . 
with the West is seen in a recent trade 
agreement between the Russian and 
British zones. The Russians will ship food 
to the British zone in exchange for 25,- 
000 tons of iron and steel and 15,000 
automobile tires and tubes. A conference 
in Minden this month may expand this 
interzonal agreement. 

Regardless of what limited arrange- 
ments may be worked out with other 
zones, the united British-American area 
of Germany is to continue its trade drive 
until Russia and France agree that the 
country will be administered as a unit. 
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ALLIES LIMIT REVIVAL 
OF JAPAN’S FISHERIES 


Occupation authorities encourage 
industry, but Russia’s restrictions 
bar return to prewar leadership 


Reported from 
TOKYO 


The rapid revival of Japan’s fish- 
ing industry is beginning to indicate that 


occupation authorities want the Japanese | 
eventually to resume commercial fishing’ 


on a fairly large scale. Restrictions im- 
posed by some of the Allies, however, 
eliminate any possibility that Japan will 
regain her prewar position as the world’s 
largest producer of sea foods. 

Originally General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur encouraged rehabili- 
tation of the Japanese fishing fleet to com- 
bat the defeated nation’s serious food 
shortage. But now the sale of whale oil, 
canned tuna, salmon and crab meat is 
seen as a possible source of revenue for 
rebuilding Japan’s economy and for help- 
ing to pay occupation costs. 

However, there are major obstacles to 
revival of the industry. There is a short- 
age of seagoing fishing craft. The Rus- 
sians will not let Japanese fishermen re- 


turn to the rich waters of the North 
Pacific. Australia and New Zealand want 
to keep the Japanese out of the whaling 


industry. With these restrictions, future: 


recovery is bound to be slow and there 
is little if any possibility that Japan’s 
fishermen again will account for one 
fourth of the world catch, as they did 
before the war. 

@ Domestic needs are not yet being 


-met by the Japanese fishing industry but 


for 1946 the catch was 2,400,000 tons, 
750,000 tons more than in the last year 
of the war. This represents 80 per cent 
of the home requirements. 

Coastal fishing has been encouraged 
since the beginning of the occupation. 
Fuel oil is provided for small craft and 
there is no limitation on construction of 
wooden boats of less than 100 tons. 

Deep-sea fishing was prohibited in the 
early days of the occupation but last 
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summer the security ban was lifted. The 
fishing waters now extend to the south 
of Japan. 

Construction of 125,000 tons of 

wooden ships, up to 5,000 tons in size, 
was authorized by occupation authorities 
and 35,000 tons of this amount has been 
completed. These vessels are to replace 
deep-water fishing craft destroyed or 
converted to war use. General MacArthur 
is urging Washington to lift the 5,000- 
ton limit on ship production to enable 
the Japanese to build floating canneries 
of up to 15,000 tons. 
@ Exports of fish products cannot be 
resumed on a large scale for several years. 
The principal areas where exportable 
fish formerly were caught and canned 
on the spot now are closed to Japanese 
fishermen. - 

Tuna and sardines will be Japan’s first 
fish for export. Tuna is caught off the 
east coast of Southern Japan and around 
the Bonin and Ryukyu islands. Most sar- 
dines come from the Sea of Japan and 
from the waters off Northern and Central 
Honshu. 

Long-range fishing boats and floating 
canneries are needed to rehabilitate the 
tuna industry. Before the war Japan 
packed 750,000 cases of tuna a year and 
exported 98 per cent of the pack, most 
of it to the United States. 

Crab meat and salmon made up an 
important source of income for Japan 
before the war, but now Russia dominates 
virtually all of the waters which supplied 
these marine products. Some crabs are 
found in the waters off Hokkaido, and 
are packed at land canneries there, but 
most of the prewar catch was taken in 
the vicinity of the Kurile Islands and the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. The best salmon 
area was in the Sea of Okhotsk, off 
Siberia, and the Russians don’t want 


’ Japanese ships in these waters. 


Whaling has been resumed on a lim- 
ited scale. An expedition sent to the 
Antarctic is expected to bring home up 
to 12,000 tons of whale oil and thereby 
provide Japan with a valuable item for 
export. 

@ Final decision on the future of Ja- 
pan’s fishing activities will be made at 
the peace conference, but at present the 
long-range outlook is promising, and 
there is reason to believe the industry will 
regain some of its prewar prominence. 
However, Soviet Russia holds the key 


‘to Japan’s hopes of recovering her posi- 


tion as the world’s leading exporter of 
crab meat and salmon. There are no 
signs that Moscow will grant fishing 
rights in the area over which the two 
nations have been quarreling for more 
than 50 years. 
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U.S. RENEWS EFFORTS TO OBTAIN 





ECONOMIC ACCORD WITH RUSSIA 


Washington makes new overtures 
in hopes that Soviet co-operation 
will extend beyond political field 


The U.S. now is to test Russia’s 
new policy of political co-operation to 
find out whether it extends to commercial 
dealings between the two countries. 

Encouraged by Russia's conces- 
sions in diplomacy, the U.S. will make 
renewed effort, after a year of failures, to 
get a settlement of business and financial 
issues with the Soviet Union. One ob- 
jective is to win Russian agreement 
to American proposals for international 
trade. 

U. S. Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith, 
following instructions now being drafted 
by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
again is to ask the Kremlin to begin ne- 
gotiations to settle up Russia's Lend-Lease 
account. Two previous requests received 
no Russian reply. 

Washington officials, encouraged by 

Russia’s political concessions in the final 
days of the U. N. Assembly, hope Moscow 
will agree to talk terms on Lend-Lease. 
A plan to publish the two unanswered 
U.S. notes and to charge the Russians 
with “stalling” has been filed away tem- 
porarily in favor of a new “open-hand” 
approach by Ambassador Smith. 
@ Over-all negotiations on economic 
matters, also twice refused by the Soviet 
Union, may become possible if Generalis- 
simo Stalin applies Russia's new policy 
of conciliation to commercial problems 
and accept Smith’s proposals. 

A broad treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation is desired by the 


State Department. Proposals for such a- 


treaty, similar to those recently concluded 
between the U.S. and China and be- 
tween Russia and Uruguay, are being 
drafted for submission to Moscow at an 
opportune moment. 

Other economic objectives of the U. S. 
include a new reciprocal trade agree- 
ment; Soviet membership in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, the World 
Bank and the World Fund; a Soviet 
promise of fair business practices by 
state trading companies; reopening of 


U.S. consulates in Russia, which were 
closed during the war, and withdrawal 
of Russia’s wartime purchasing mission 
from the U.S. | 
@ Russia’s loan request is part of this 
picture. The Russians in 1946 asked the 
U.S. for $1,000,000,000, but their note 
was misplaced in a Washington pigeon- 
hole for six months. It was answered 
finally last spring by a U.S. proposal to 
discuss the loan in conjunction with all 
other economic issues then outstanding. 
Soviet suspicions about U.S. economic 
objectives, combined with U.S. deter- 
mination to obtain substantial concessions 
from Russia in return for a loan, have 
prevented negotiations up to now. The 
extent of Russia's suspicions was indi- 
cated to an American diplomat recently 
when a Soviet emissary, during a friendly 
chat, asked when the U. S. was going to 
tell Russia the secret terms of the U. S.- 
British loan agreement. The American 





AMBASSADOR TO. MOSCOW 


diplomat replied that there were no secret 
terms, but the Russian merely laughed. 
Domestic politics place the U.S. at a 
disadvantage in efforts to reach an eco- 
nomic settlement with Russia. An econ- 
omy-minded Congress is unlikely to go 
along easily on funds for a Soviet loan. 
Unsure of this bargaining weapon, Sec- 
retary Byrnes last autumn dropped the 
idea of over-all commercial negotiations. 
Instead, the State Department has been 
seeking to settle economic issues one by 
one. Russia was given an extension of 
time to join the Werld Bank and Fund as 
a charter member. In a separate approach, 
Moscow was invited to take part in the 
London conference on the International 
Trade Organization. Later, Russia was in- 


‘vited to negotiate a new reciprocal trade 


agreement at Geneva next April. Finally, 
in still another note, Russia was asked to 
negotiate a Lend-Lease settlement. 
@ Results have been obtained by none 
of these moves. Some officials believe the 
Russians are unlikely to accept U.S. 
trade policies until a loan is granted. But 
others believe strained political relations 
have been the main barrier. 

If the latter view is correct, the im- 
proved atmosphere politically may ease 
the way for economic accord. 





—Internaticnal 


An American oil rig, purchased by Russia, ready for loading at the dock 
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NORWAY SEEKS EARLY RECOVERY 
TO AVOID DOMINANCE BY SOVIET 


Trade independence is Kingdom’s 
goal upon conclusion of two-year 
agreement drawn up with U.S.S.R. 


Reported 
from OSLO 


Norway is driving for full recov- 
ery by the end of next year in the belief 
she can thus stay free from economic 
domination by Russia. 

As the new year begins, King 
Haakon’s Government is preparing to 
approve a two-year commercial agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Norway 
wants to participate in Russian trade but 
doesn’t want to be tied too closely or for 
too long a period to any country. And the 
situation happens to be such that Moscow 
has no pressing reason to push for a tight- 
er treaty at this time. 

Norway's neighbor, Sweden, is unable 
to be so independent. Having done much 
more business with Russia before the 
war, some Swedish businessmen and pol- 
iticians are beginning to ponder the pos- 
sibility that perhaps neutrality doesn’t 
always pay. The Swedes recently agreed 
to lend $280,000,000 to Russia for a 15- 





aces —Norwegian Official 


FINANCE MINISTER BROFOSS 


year term and they have contracted to 
exchange goods worth $140,000,000 dur- 
ing the next five years for a like amount 
of Russian products. The deal weakens 
Sweden considerably in her trade with 
Western nations, even though the Swed- 
ish Government is leaving the matter of 
deliveries to Russia largely up to the 
private industrialists. 
@ Norway, for her part, is counting on 
the success of the United Nations, to 
which she has contributed a former For- 
eign Minister, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, to keep her free of economic en- 
tanglement with Russia or any other 
country. The present Oslo Government 
believes economic harmony can _ be 
achieved through international agree- 
ment. Officials are determined to give 
that method a trial,before getting deeply 
involved in the orbit of East or West. 
The results of this year’s conferences 





—Norwegian Official 
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They believe temporary arrangements abroad will hasten recovery at home 
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to establish an International Trade Or- 
ganization will have much to do with any 
new economic directions to be taken by 
Norway. The westernmost country of 
Scandinavia also is a charter member of - 
the: International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Sweden has not 
joined the latter two agencies and ap- 
pears to be standing aloof until they 
prove their value or fold up. 

Meanwhile, Norway is reluctant to 
formalize the $50,000,000 credit which 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank is prepared 
to grant. The reluctance stems from a 
condition in the U.S. law that all pur- 
chases bé transported in American ves- 
sels. With world shipping her principal 
export, Norway has no eagerness to use 
scarce dollars for a service she can per- 
form herself. 

The trade pact with Russia will include 
the exchange of Norwegian fish for pot- 
ash and other chemicals from the Soviet 
Union. The economic delegations have 
not ruled out consideration of long-term 
agreements in the future, but, for the 
present, Norway is interested in a series 
of temporary arrangements with other 
countries. Supply Minister Oscar Torp 
and Finance Minister Eric Brofoss argue. 
such treaties are the best guarantee of 
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achieving the Norwegian goal of com- 
plete recovery by the end of next year. 

For the long pull, Russia probably will 
be better off to allow Norway to proceed 
on her way without interference. The 
Russians, struggling with their own re- 
covery, could make use of the paper, 
prefabricated houses and fish that are the 
principal possibilities for export in Nor- 
way at the moment, but they can get 
along even if shipments of those things 
from Norway are held to a minimum. 

More interesting to the Soviet Union 
is the prospect of using a large part of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, having 
access to Narvik as an iron ore port and 
getting steel from Norway's expanding 
mills. The latter project, however, is not 
expected to get into substantial produc- 
tion for another four years. 

Norway is starting 1947 in relatively 
good shape, and conditions are getting 
better daily. A survey by Thomas Hawk- 
ins, staff correspondent for World Re- 
port, shows that production is at prewar 
levels on the basis of man-hours, though 
there is a decline in individual output. A 
steady rise in money circulation threatens 
inflation, but Government controls are 
holding the line and increasing reserves 
of other countries’ currencies. 

Housing is far behind, but by no means 
comparable to deficiencies elsewhere 
along the path of the Nazi invaders. Food 
is adequate and improving steadily. Tex- 
tiles and shoes still are short, but the 
supply is better than six months ago. 

Shipping is the key to Norwegian re- 
construction and prosperity. Proceeds 
from the merchant marine normally 
cover the excess of imports over ex- 
ports. And they now are well on their 
way to providing a trade balance for 
Norway again. 

“This country,” Hawkins reports, 
“ended the war with about one half of 
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Otifor Europe and credits for Norway 


its merchant fleet lost, chiefly in trans- 
port with and for the Allies. Norway 
Started the peace with 2,350,000 tons of 
shipping. By July 1, 1946, the figure had 
been increased to 3,010,000 and since 
then contracts let to Norwegian ship- 
yards and abroad call for an additional 
1,400,000 tons. There is no reason to 
doubt that the prewar total of 4,800,000 
tons will have been reached by 1951.” 

Fishing is Norway's leading home in- 
dustry, and a record catch was netted in 
1946. Marketing difficulties were en- 
countered, however, because of the end 
of price controls in the U.S. With 600,- 
000 crates of canned fish ready for ship- 


ment on quotas, the Norwegians recently - 


canceled the orders so that prices could 
be adjusted to nonceiling scales. . 
Whaling crews are away for this sea- 
son's hunt and will return with substan- 
tial resources for the home country. The 
Russians have begun to show a keen 
interest in this industry, asking Norwe- 
gian help in mastering it. A crew of 60 
whalers from Norway has been lent to 
a Soviet expedition, but a late start prob- 
ably will limit them to a routine catch. 
New industry is to be developed in 
Norway in the next few years. One rea- 
son is that Germany as a producer is 
gone and there are markets to capture. 
Another is that destruction of German in- 


dustries makes it necessary for the Nor-: 


wegians to produce for themselves many 
things formerly obtained abroad. 
Biggest project in the industrial pro- 
gram is a $60,000,000 steel mill. A 
Crown grant of 10 per cent of the cost 
already has been approvéd by the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, but many industrial- 
ists object that the total cost will make 
the plant unsound economically. They 
have been forced to admit, however, 
that the project is necessary because of 
world shortages of finished materials. 





SHIPPING FOR THE FUTURE 


Norway formerly bought its steel plate 
and sheets from the proceeds of ore 
exported to other countries. Now plans 
call for 200,000 tons of domestic pro- 
duction annually. 

An ambitious program of hydroelectric 
expansion is on paper, but progress is 
slow. Attention also is being given devel- 
opment of plastics for international trade 
and rayon and other textiles for the home 
market. 

The Russian-Swedish trade pact was 
met by concern and even resentment 
among Norwegians. They had been 
counting especially upon electrical ma- 
chinery from Sweden and fear now that 
theyll get very little of the equipment 
ordered. They also feel their political 
position in relation to Russia has been 
weakened by the Swedish concessions. 

Norways Communists endorse the 

Swedish credit 100 per cent and want 
their country to follow suit. But some 
of those same Communists were sus- 
pected of collaboration with the Nazis 
before Hitler invaded Russia and as a 
consequence are given little attention 
today. 
@ Economic radiations from Moscow al- 
ready have penetrated Finland, a former 
enemy, and Sweden, a neutral. Whether 
they reach further into Norway, an erst- 
while ally, will depend primarily on 
Norway, and to some extent on the 
United Nations and its affiliated activities 
in the economic sphere. 

As of now, the people of Norway are 
confident of the future. Wars are an old 
story to the descendants of the Vikings 
and they have learned to plan around 
them. That is one reason they are making 
such a quick comeback from their recent 
occupation by the German Army. Re- 
covery on schedule will strengthen Nor- 
way in the next few years, when new 
Russian overtures are expected. 
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Halved by the war, the merchant marine is to regain prewar size by 1951 
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NATIONS HEDGE ON PEACE HOPES 
BY CONTINUING MILITARY DRAFTS 


Major powers to extend compulsory 
service to maintain armies pending 


proof that the U.N. can prevent wars 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, 
NANKING and WASHINGTON 


All the big nations of the world 
and many of the small ones are finding it 
necessary to draft men for their armed 
forces nearly a year and a half after the 
end of the war. Most of them plan to 
continue some form of military conscrip- 
tion indefinitely. 

As a result of compulsory service, 
young men of this and future generations 
are to have a family life and education 
along new lines. With man power one of 
the most critical shortages, the job of 
getting the world’s business back to a 
peacetime basis is to be longer and more 
complicated. 

Plans for maintaining military power 
mean that the world is tempering its 
hopes for permanent peace with a good 
dose of caution. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed to keep peace 
through collective measures and are re- 
solved to disarm. But the question of 
how either of these programs can be 
carried out has not yet been decided. 

Meanwhile, the failure of the Maginot 
Line and the crises of the Battle of Bri- 
tain and Pearl Harbor are not forgotten. 
Nations that have had compulsory mili- 
tary training in the past are keeping 
and revising it. Others, like Britain and 
the United States, that traditionally have 
relied in peacetime on voluntary enlist- 
ments for military establishments are 
preparing to adopt universal service and 
training. 

The form of service will vary from 
country to country, but the motive for 
it is the same the world over. For those 
nations that were the Allies of World 
War II, the job of occupying defeated 
countries cal!s for military man power. 


For all nations there is the permanent ' 


problem of security in an uncertain 
future. 

@ Britain, traditionally opposed to peace- 
time conscription and governed by a 
party that in the past has led that oppo- 
sition, is getting ready to set up and 
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continue indefinitely full-time military 
service of 18 months for all men. 

The wartime draft will remain in force 
until Jan. 1, 1949. During this period 
the present requirement of two years of 
service is to be reduced gradually to 18 
months. The draft will call 190,000 18- 
year-old men each year. The need for a 
continued draft results from a 66 per cent 
deficit in last year’s recruiting campaign. 

Deferments are granted to men em- 
ployed in such vital work as coal mining, 
agriculture, housing construction and 
railroading. Students and apprentices in 
essential industries are allowed to finish 
their courses. 

The peacetime draft to begin in 1949 
will call for 18 months’ active service by 
all men between the ages of 18 and 25 
and for six years in the reserves after 
that. 

In this manner Britain hopes to main- 
tain a force of more than a million men 
for duty in occupying defeated countries, 
at Empire outposts around the world, 
for the defense of the British Isles if at- 
tacked and for use by the United Nations 
if required. : 

@ France, which during the Revolution, 
in 1798, set up the first modern system of 
compulsory service has established the 
pattern for other countries. 

A peacetime force of about 600,000 
men, the smallest in recent history, is 
being planned by France. The colonies 
and the Far East will take 120,000. The 
French zone in Germany is to get an- 
other 120,000. North Africa will have 
100,000, and the rest of the French Army 
will be in France, ready to provide a 
contingent to the U. N. Security Council 
if necessary. 

This will leave France with an Army 
second in numerical strength in Europe 
to Yugoslavia’s. However, the French 
hope theirs will be superior in organi- 
zation, equipment and readiness to any 
they have ever had. In radically revised 


schools and training systems the Poilus of 
World Wars I and II are to be replaced 
by men skilled in the use of modern 
machines, weapons and techniques. 

Compulsory service for all physically 
fit Frenchmen is to keep up the strength 
of the armed forces and provide reserves 
for emergency mobilization. Service is to 
be from a year to 14 months, beginning 
at the age of 19. Younger boys will re- 
ceive four hours a week of technical 
instruction to prepare them for their 
Army service. When their service is com- 
pleted, the young men revert to reserve 
status for 20 years. 

Even the smaller forces now planned 

will seriously strain France’s man power. 
The present labor shortage in France is 
measured in the millions. Industry must 
be revived if France is to support herself. 
As a result, there have been delays in 
calling men to the colors in recent 
months. 
@ China, by contrast, has the most 
primitive system of military service. To 
carry on the civil war against the Chi- 
nese Communists, the National Govern- 
ment last year revived wartime conscrip- 
tion, with much of the corruption and 
abuse in practice that was prevalent dur- 
ing the war against Japan. 

A conscript army was maintained dur- 
ing the war by forced draft of man 
power. Although reforms were decreed 
on more than one occasion and the draft 
actually was suspended at the end of the 
Pacific war, lagging enlistments fotced 
its revival. 


In theory all men between the ages of | 


18 and 45 are eligible for military service. 
Those 18 serve two years in the militia; 
older men one year in the regular army, 
and all remain in the reserve until they 
are 45. 

In practice, the draft in China is more 
simple, There is no registration, no selec- 
tion, no physical examination, and there 
are no legal exemptions. The National 
Government assigns quotas to provinces. 
Local authorities responsible for meet- 
ing the quotas frequently employ press 
gangs who are paid so much a head for 
recruits. The rich buy their way out of 
service at standard rates. 

Social disruption is the result. Peasants 
and low-paid workers, on whom most of 
the nation must rely for support, are 
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seized, trussed up and taken off to mili- 
tary service. Even old men are not ex- 
empt. One result of this system was the 
desertion of hundreds of thousands a 
year during the war. Another is that 
young men seeking to escape the draft 
leave fields and factories. 

qj Russia’s position is different from that 
of other big powers. The emphasis in 
Russia now is on demobilization and the 
retarn of veterans to farms and industry 
where the need for labor, as the second 
year of the new Five-Year Plan begins, 
is critical. 


A late starter, Russia has speeded up ~ 


the demobilization of the world’s largest 
Army. Some 4,000,000 Russians still are 
under arms, according to Allied military 
observers. But recent withdrawals from 
the Russian zone of Germany and from 
Poland and other countries of Eastern 
Europe were the first steps in a continu- 
ing reduction of armed strength. 

The military budget has been cut for 
this year and the prospect is that Russia 
will maintain her forces at a fraction of 
their wartime strength. The Soviet Army, 
however, will remain the biggest in the 
world, and, with its huge reservoir of 
reserves, will continue to be fed by 
system of compulsory service. Like many 
other countries, Russia bases its draft on 
the French system. 

Most other European countries and 
some in Latin America have some form of 
universal service. Sweden, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Argentina 
are examples. Some British Dominions, 
like Canada and New Zealand, have not 
yet decided on peacetime conscription. 
@ The U.S. Congress is to consider ex- 
tending the Selective Service Act, due 
to expire in March. American military 
leaders feel the nation must have a Reg- 
ular Army of 1,070,000 to provide 195,- 
000 men for occupation duty and 875,000 
at bases in the U. S. and overseas. To de- 
fend itself against total war on short no- 
tice, they believe, the U.S. needs an ad- 
ditional 876,000 reserves and 680,000 
men in the National Guard for immediate 
mobilization. 

Universal training is the plan to be 

proposed to Congress to get the necessary 
man power for military requirements. 
Under the plan, 18-year-olds would get 
compulsory training for six months in the 
U.S. under, but not in the armed forces. 
That would be followed by six more 
months of advanced training with a serv- 
ice, in the National Guard or in a college. 
Each year 625,000 would be trained by 
the Army and 250,000 by the Navy. In 
addition to providing reserves, the plan 
is expected to stimulate enlistments in 
the regular services. 
@ Throughout the world there is thus 
the prospect’ of military service for all 
young men until the day when arma- 
ments are effectively limited and the 
world is sure that the United Nations 
will be able to keep the peace. 
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FOR U.S. YOUTH—A YEAR OF TRAINING IS PROPOSED 
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FOR BRITISH YOUTH—18 MONTHS OF SERVICE IS REQUIRED 
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FOR CHINESE YOUTH—THE MOST PRIMITIVE SYSTEM OF SERVICE 
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-"-% WE INCREASING IMPORTANCE that the United States at- 
& taches to the affairs of other nations in the world can be 
measured by the growth of the U.S. State Department and 
diplomatic corps in the 35 years spanning the two world 
wars. That growth is portrayed in the Worldgraph which 
shows how the U.S. has built up her international repre- 
sentation to keep abreast of the country’s expanding role in 
world affairs. 

Before World War I, the relations of the United States 
with other nations were handled by 450 employes of the 
State Department in Washington and 650 others in the 
diplomatic service scattered throughout the world. 

Five years after World War I, Congress, recognizing the 
importance of international relations, passed the Rogers Act 
which gave the Foreign Service a status comparable to the 
~ Regular Army and Navy. In the period between the wars, 
the number of representatives of the U.S. abroad increased 
by more than six times, while the number handling world 
affairs in Washington quadrupled. 

Only one year after the end of World War II, Congress 
again strengthened the U. S. diplomatic service with a new 
act increasing salaries, expanding the service and providing 
for additional personnel to meet the added international 
commitments of the United States. In only nine years, the 
number of persons handling world affairs for the U.S. 
Government has increased by four times, and the number 
on duty abroad has tripled. 

Now representing the United States abroad are 58 am- 
bassadors and ministers, 980 Foreign Service officers, 3,800 
other Government employes, as well as 6,200 citizens of 
other countries employed by the U. S. 

With the increasing commitments brought on by the U. N. 
and other world organizations, the U.S. will employ even 
more persons to handle expanding responsibilities abroad. 


Copyright, 1947, by World Report 


Each Symbol = 1,000 Persons 
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(The Union of South Africa is 
grappling with a problem in which 
the whole world has an important 
stake. The problem is whether white 
peoples of European descent can deal 
successfully with the growing aspir- 
rations of Negroes and Asiatics. 

(The situation is a symptom of so- 
cial unrest throughout the British, 
Dutch and French Empires, in the 
United States and other countries. — 

(To show its broad significance, 
WORLD REPORT examines South 
Africa, where the racial problem is 
complicated by divisions among the ° 
whites themselves.) 


HE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—its con- 

stitution, its laws and its wealth—is 
founded on the principle that all men 
are not created equal. 

Its population contains 2,335,000 
white people of European descent, 
7,735,800- native Negroes, 905,000 
mixed colored people and 282,500 
Asiatic Indians. Yet in law and in fact 


the Negroid majority and the Asiatic 


minority are treated as second-class 
citizens by the dominant Europeans. 

The United Nations, whose members 
believe they speak for the world’s con- 
science, have just told South Africa, in 
effect, that its system of white suprem- 
acy is repugnant to U.N. ideals. Yet 
South Africa’s leader, Premier Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, speaking for many 
white South Africans, defies the U.N. 
decisions. He believes his Government 
deals fairly with Indian and Negro 
communities. 

The argument is a reminder that 
South Africa has, in fact, three racial 
problems, all with deep roots in her 
political and economic structure. Two 
are active and one, for the moment, is 
dormant. 

Negroes are South Africa’s most crit- 
ical race problem not only because 
they outnumber the whites but also 
because they are as necessary to South 
African prosperity as gold, diamonds 
and land. 

Although Negroes outnumber South 
Africa’s white people about four to one, 
they have no direct hand in governing 
the country. In the words of the Con- 
stitution, only persons “of European 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


descent” may be members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Assembly. 

* In a Senate of 44 members, four are 
appointed by the Governor-General 
“mainly on the grounds of their 
thorough acquaintance with the reason- 
able wants and wishes of the colored 
races,” and four are indirectly. chosen 
by the natives through electoral col- 
leges. In an Assembly of 153 mem- 
bers, three are elected by native voters 
in the Cape Province but in an elec- 
tion separate from the general one in 
which white and colored persons of 
mixed blood vote. Natives in the 
three other Provinces Transvaal, Orange 
Free State and Natal—where the Negro 
has always been less liberally treated 
than in Cape Province—do not vote for 
members of Parliament., Another limit 
to the native franchise in Cape Province 
is that Negro, or colored, voters must 
own property worth $300’or have an an- 


nual income of $200. These property - 


qualifications do not apply to white 
voters. | 


ADVISORY COUNCILS 


The most direct voice the natives 
have in their own affairs is through the 
Natives Representative Council, created 
10 years ago. This body is composed 
of five white Government officials, four 
natives nominated by the Government 
and 12 other natives chosen by the na- 
tives themselves through tribal coun- 
cils and other indirect means. There are 
similar councils for each Province. 

These councils are advisory. They 
cannot make or veto any laws. Their 


- function is to “consider and report on” 


matters affecting native affairs. 

A “pass system” is another feature 
of native life in South Africa. The sys- 
tem requires the native to have a pass 
to work, or to seek work, or to stay un- 
employed; to live in a native reserve 
or a city area, and to travel from one 
province to another. 

Land reserves, similar to Indian re- 
servations in the United States, are also 
an element of the problem. Under 
South African law, natives are forbid- 


den to own land except in specified“ 


areas, set aside exclusively for them. 
A Government program, financed main- 


ly by taxes on the white population, is 
under way to enlarge the reserved areas. 
When the program is completed, the 
natives, who make up 90 per cent of 
South Africa’s rural population, will 
have 12 per cent of the land. There will 
be about 350 acres to every European 
person in the population and about five 
acres for every native. 

South Africa’s critics say that the 
pass system, -the land reserves and 
police supervision are combined to 
force the Negro to work at low wages 
for the European farmer or industrial- 
ist. They point out that all able-bodied 
natives must pay an annual head tax 
of $4, and, when found without a tax 
certificates often are obliged to work 
off their sentence in the mines or on 
the farms. Natives are barred from 
certain skilled trades where they might 
compete with white men. Native unions 
are closely supervised by the Govern- 
ment. The current wage rate for Bantus 
in the gold mines is about $18 a month, 
plus free food and lodging. 

The South African Government ex- 
plains its labor policy toward natives 
in this way in its official yearbook: 

“It is generally admitted that the 
prosperity of South African trade and 
industry depends to a very ‘great ex- 
tent on an adequate supply of relatively 
cheap, unskilled non-European labor.” 

In explaining the pass and land re- 
serves system, the Government states 
that passes are designed largely to 
control the thousands of Africans who 
drift across the frontiers each year 
from nearby countries, although pass 
requirements apply to all natives. Re- 
serves, says the Union Government, 
protect the natives’ primitive form of 
pastoral life from white encroachment 
and the reserve areas actually include 
some of the best farm land in the 
country. 

Native attempts to alter their lot 
reached a climax last summer when the 
African Mine Workers Union, mainly a 
Negro organization, staged a strike. 
Police smashed the strike and arrested 
its leaders, but it was a demonstration 
of the Bantus’ power. 

South Africa was called upon for an 
accounting of her stewardship over 
Negro natives last month when the 
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Government’s Policies of Discrimination 


Have Stirred Up International Issues 


Union asked the United Nations for per- 
mission to incorporate the neighboring 
territory of South-West Africa, now a 
mandate under South African supervi- 
sion. 

India, involved in a dispute with the 
Union over the rights of the Indian 
minority, led the fight to deny any more 
African territory to South Africa. The 
U.N. voted 37 to 0 to deny South 
Africa’s request, calling on the Union 
to place the territory under a U.N. 
trusteeship. 

Time aggravates this racial problem. 
An official study predicts that in 10 
years the population will number §3,- 
000,000 Europeans and 14,000,000 
nonwhites. . 


ASIATIC MINORITY 


South Africa’s critical relations with 
her Asiatic minority affect fewer peo- 
ple than the native question but in- 
volve the Union in an international dis- 
pute with India. Indirectly, the situa- 
tion raises the potentially explosive issue 
of relations between whites and mem- 
bers of other races throughout colonial 
areas of Asia, where Indians, Indone- 
sians, Indochinese and others now seek 
more freedom from European do- 
minion. : 

The problem concerns about 280,000 
Indians, mainly concentrated in Natal 
Province on the Indian Ocean, the des- 
cendents and followers of coolie la- 
borers who began emigrating to South 
Africa in 1860 to work in the sugar 
fields. Mahatma Gandhi is an alumnus 
of this Indian colony. 

Indians in South Africa today are 
growing both in numbers and in eco- 
nomic importance. They have a high 
birth rate, work for less pay than Euro- 
peans and are astute in commerce. 
Many have amassed large fortunes. 
Some have bought properties in Dur- 
ban and other cities in what formerly 
were regarded as “white” areas. 

Europeans fear that, unless the In- 
dian minority is controlled, it may up- 
set the basis of European civilization in 
Natal Province and eventually elsewhere 
in South Africa. Indians reply_ that, 
as South African citizens, they deserve 
equal rights with Europeans and point 


out that the first Indian settlers arrived 
at the invitation of the white colonists 
as contract laborers. They resent any 
attitude that might imply Asiatics as a 
race are inferior to Europeans. In this, 
they have the complete support of the 
Indian Government, now a member of 
the United Nations. 

For a generation Indian representa- 
tives have negotiated with South Afri- 
can governments to improve the situa- 
tion, while at the same time ultrana- 
tionalists in South Africa have tried to 
increase the restrictions on Indians. 
Last summer Field Marshal Smuts won 
parliamentary approval of a new law 
that gives concessions to both views but 
leaves the Indians, particularly, dis- 
satisfied. 

The new law provides for five In- 
dian spokesmen in Parliament, but they 
must all be of European descent. Two 
will be senators, one nominated by the 
Government and one elected by the 
Indians. Three will be members of the 
Assembly, chosen by Indians voting 
from separate electoral lists. 

At the same time, the franchise has 
‘been extended to all Indian males over 
21 years of age who satisfy educational 


requirements and have an income of 


$336 a year or own $1,000 in property. 
Indians may elect two members of the 
Natal Provincial Council, and these may 
be either Indians or Europeans. 

Most objectionable to the Indians, 
however, is the law’s designation of 
special areas in which Indians may 
own and occupy property but outside 
which they may not increase their 
holdings without Government permis- 
sion. The measure is viewed by Indians 
as setting up, in modified form, a 
system of reserves such as exists for 
Bantu natives. 

This law and complaints that South 
Africa had discriminated against In- 
dians for many years was the basis for 
the charge India brought against South 
Africa in the United Nations. The 
General Assembly on December 8 voted 
32 to 15 to take note of India’s com- 
plaints. It declared that South Africa 
should conform to the U.N. Charter 
and asked both governments to do 
something about it and report back 
to the Assembly next year. 


South Africa’s white population feels 
that the Assembly’s vote was a rebuff 
but insists that the Indian question is 
a domestic matter outside the Assem- 
bly’s jurisdiction. Russian support for 
India’s charges only accentuated the 
fears of South Africans who think the 
Assembly’s action threatens the status 
quo not only in their own country but 
throughout colonial areas. 

The problem is left unsettled and will 
rise again to disturb racial relations in 
South Africa. 


THIRD DIVISION 


These two deep-rooted maladies in 
South Africa are complicated by still a 
third division in the population—the 
feeling between the white South Afri- 
cans of English descent and the Boers 
of Dutch origin. 

The two groups are cemented now by 
a United Party Government, headed by 
Smuts, which is supported by many 
Boers as well as a majority of the 
English South Africans. Relations are 
much better than in 1939, when South 
Africa declared war by a majority of 
only 13 votes and bands of pro-German 
Nationalist youths attacked men in 
South African uniform. Dr. D. F. Ma- 
lan’s Nationalist Party is the chief op- 
position group. It has 43 votes in the 
Assembly to 89 for Smuts’ United Party. 

South Africans of both Dutch and 
English descent, except for a few church 
leaders, agree, however, on the need 
to protect white supremacy. The only 
argument between the two on the Asia- 
tic and native problems is that the Na- 
tionalists take an openly severe line, 
advocating repressive laws, while the 
United Party sponsors milder measures. 

World attention centers on. South 
Africa because, in an age that has 
heard much of the Four Freedoms and 
the goals of the Atlantic Charter, the 
Union of South Africa runs its affairs 
on the basis of racial inequality. 

Field Marshal Smuts spoke for most 
white South Africans, when on his re- 
turn from U.N. sessions. he told his 
countrymen? 

“Equality! This is a new word to me. 
There is not equality in any country 
on God's earth. Nature has not made 
us equal. If there were no discrimina- 
tion in the world, where would we be?” 

Outside and inside South Africa are 
more than 1,000,000,000 of the world’s 
black, yellow and brown peoples with 
a vital personal interest in a solution 
to the problem. 
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BRITISH WOMEN SHUN 
JOBS IN INDUSTRY 


Government is urged to guarantee 
female workers same pay as men 
in order to fill-gaps in labor force 


Reported from 
LONDON 


A law providing equal pay for women 
is being urged on britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment to solve a critical shortage of 
labor in industry. 

More than 400,000 women have quit 
jobs in industry since peace came. There 
are places waiting for 300,000 women 
workers, but they are not taking them. 
A big reason is that most industries pay 
women less than men for the same work. 
To make matters worse, a Royal Com- 
mission has advised against equal pay 
for women in industry. 

Now the Government has to decide 
whether the Royal Commission or higher 


wages for women offers the surest road - 


to an increase in industrial production. 

So far, British officials are putting their 
faith in moral suasion. They are relying 
on poster and radio appeals to talk 
women back to work. There are promises, 
but as yet no law, offering the hope of 
higher pay and better working conditions. 
@ Facts drawn from experience in in- 
dustry during wartime, however, seem 
to be impressing the women more than 
the Government’s promises. 

Take-home pay is less for women than 
for men throughout industry and agricul- 
ture. 

On the farm, where physical strength 
is usually important, the male hired 
hand averages $4 a week more than the 
female. * 

But in industry, where skill is often 
more impc.tant than bulging muscles, 
the advantage in pay for men persists. 
Thus in one plant, men working on 
lathes ‘and drilling machines get $20 for 
a 47-hour week. Women operating the 
same machines, for the same hours and 
apparently with comparable skill, get 
$13.30. In another operation that women 
seem as well qualified to perform as 
men, the man’s pay envelope contains 
$18.80 each week, the woman’s only $14. 

What a growing number of women 
workers suspect, in consequence, is that 
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industry advertises for women because 
they come cheaper than men. 

Working conditions are almost as much 
a problem as wages. Women are refusing 
to go back to the grimy, uncomfortable 
factories they worked in before the war. 
They are demanding canteens and special 
facilities. 

As a result, a Factory Act now stipu- 
lates that plants employing more than 
250 workers must provide canteens and 
adequate rest rooms. In the newer areas 
selected by the Government for indus- 
trial development, special attention is 
given to working conditions for women. 





IN A BRITISH FACTORY 
Wanted: More women workers 


@ The shift of woman power in and 
out of industry has been swift and drastic. 
Between prewar 1939 and the peak in 
mid-1943, the number of women em- 
ployed in all categories rose 42 per cent. 
From 1943 to the present, the number 
employed has dropped 20 per cent and 
is still dropping. 

Before Hitler invaded Poland in 1939, 
the number of British women in “re- 
munerated employment,” mostly in in- 
dustry, totaled 5,094,000 out of an over- 
all labor force of nearly 20,000,000. At 
the time of the 1943 peak, when the 
total working force added up to slightly 
more than 22,000,000, the number of 
women workers was 7,253,000, or a 
third of the total. 

By the end of the war, the number 
of women workers had declined to 6,768,- 
000. Latest official figures put the number 
at 5,806,000 out of a total working force 
of about 20,000,000. Yet Britain’s goal 
of increased production calls for a labor 
force of about 22,000,000, a third of 
them women. 

In textiles, normally the biggest em- 
ployer of women in Great Britain, the 
number of female workers dropped al- 
most 300,000 between June 1939 and the 
autumn of 1946. Textile exports are to 
have an important place in the export 
drive. Labor recruiting, however, -has 
made little progress in recent weeks. The 
industry is still short about 100,000 em- 
ployes. 

Metal industries gained workers while 
textile plants were losing them. During 
the period when textiles were losing 300,- 
000 workers, a period of conversion from 
peace to war industry, 350,000 women 
took jobs in metals, chemicals and en- 
gineering plants. Now there is reluctance 
to return to prewar jobs under prewar 
working conditions. 

Resulting dislocations in industrial em- 

ployment may compel relocation of some 
industries. There is official talk of moving 
textile plants away from Scottish towns, 
where there are 30 jobs for every woman 
worker, to such areas as the South York- 
shire coal fields, where women out- 
number the jobs. 
@ Equal pay, despite the report of the 
Royal Commission, may turn out to be 
the only solution. The Commission’s find- 
ing that “women are just not worth 
equal pay” with men has not proved 
widely popular. Women leaders are put- 
ting pressure on the Trades Union Con- 
gress and members of Parliament to ig- 
nore the Commission’s report and vote 
equal pay into law. 

For a Labor Government in search 


of more labor, there may be no other | 


way. 
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PRODUCTION OF FATS AND OILS 
STILL SHORT OF WORLD’S NEEDS 


U.S. to have 90 per cent. of prewar 
supply in 1947, but Europe will get 
only three fourths of requirements 


Shortages of salad oils, soap and 
paints are to continue in the U.S. in 
1947. European users will get more fats 
and oils than in 1946 but still will have 
hardly enough. 

The average European will have 
only three quarters as much lard, mar- 
garine, butter, vegetable oils, soap and 
paint as before the war. The American 


will get about 90 per cent of his prewar > 


consumption of these fats and oils. 

Everyone is pinched. World pro- 
duction in 1947 will be around 19,000,- 
000 tons, compared to prewar averages of 
about 23,800,000 tons a year. Besides a 
falling off in supplies, owing mainly to 
war-born difficulties, world pipe lines are 
almost empty. The gaps may not be filled, 
on a world-wide basis, until 1950. 

This is the situation confronting the 

International Emergency Food Council, 
which has the job of allocating world 
supplies of scarce foods among 19 major 
countries. 
@ Allocation for 1947 is proving a diffi- 
cult task. Firm agreement on the alloca- 
tions for only the first quarter was 
reached by the Food Council late in 
December. 

American interests asked heavy in- 
creases this year in imports of oils needed 
for industrial purposes, chiefly linseed 
oil for paint and coconut oil for soap. 

The British strongly opposed larger 
allocations for the U. S. They pointed out 
that, if the U.S. increased its share, all 
other countries would get less. Britain 
was unwilling to accept the resulting cut 
in her allotment to below the wartime 
level. 

The British argument carried a good 
deal of weight with the U.S. for prac- 
tical reasons. 

Foreseeing a possible squeeze in fats 
and oils, the British had bought up a 
large part of Argentina’s exportable oils 
and oil cake for 1947 delivery. The Brit- 
ish will make these Argentine oils avail- 
able for IEFC allocation. 


Since the British thus controlled most 
of the linseed oil especially needed by 
the United States, British influence was 
strong at the allocation meeting, and the 
United States was persuaded by Secre- 
tary-General Dennis Fitzgerald to with- 
draw from the common supply only 
slightly more than in 1946. Whether 
this decision will stick is another ques- 
tion. Only preliminary agreement has 
been reached. 

@ Demand in Europe for fats and oils 
from overseas sources far exceeds the 
prewar level. This reflects the sharp de- 
cline in home production of animal fats 
and butter because of decimation of live- 
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DENNIS A. FITZGERALD 
His job to spread.the butter thin 


stock, reduced oilseed crops in the Bal- 
kans and the small olive harvest in the 
Mediterranean. — 

There has been considerable clamor 
for U.S. lard, oilseeds from Argentina 
and Brazil, and copra from the Orient. 

In 1946, per capita consumption of 
fats and oils in Western Europe was only 
about 75 per cent of prewar figures. 
France, Italy and Holland fell consider- 
ably short of even this level. 

The U.S., by contrast, last year con- 
sumed, on a per capita basis, probably 
90 per cent as much as before the war. 
That was far better than any other coun- 
try did but nevertheless, was the lowest 
in many years. 

The American housewife has felt the 
shortages most in the U.S. Butter, lard, 
salad oils and soap were all short during 
the war and domestic production has 
fallen off since. 

Industrial users of fats and oils in the 
U.S. have been starved during the last 
six months. 

First, there were difficulties in buying 
Argentine oils. The U.S. Government 
balked at paying the Argentine prices 
and little linseed oil has arrived in Amer- 
ican ports in recent months from Argen- 
tina. The shortage of paints stems 
directly from this break in supply. Do- 
mestic production of linseed oil cannot 
nearly meet the demand. 

Second, much of the Philippine copra, 

which is ordinarily crushed into coconut 
oil and used for soap by U.S. manufac- 
turers, is being diverted by IEFC allo- 
cation to Europe where it is being used 
as food. : 
@ World production of fats and oils this 
year will run about 20 per cent below 
the 1935-39 average. Exportable supplies 
will amount to only about 3,000,000 
tons. Twice as*much could be used by 
importing countries. 

Argentina produces the largest surplus 
of oilseed and cake in the world. The 
1947 crop in Argentina is likely to yield 
300,000 tons of linseed oil, 150,000 tons 
of other vegetable oils and 1,000,000 tons 
of oil cake. 

Some observers expect Argentina may 
have difficulty delivering against the Brit- 
ish contract unless higher prices are 
passed along to growers. The price the 
British pay this year will be at least three 
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PHILIPPINE COCONUTS READY FOR THE COPRA MILL 





—Ewing Galloway 


Prospect of a750,000-ton crop in 1947,well above prewar levels, is one of the few bright spots on the fats-and-oils horizon 


times that allowed growers by the Perén 
Government. 

U.S. output of fats and oils in 1947 
probably will approach 4,500,000 tons. 

Under acreage goals and Government 
stimulation, output reached a peak of 
5,500,000 tons in 1943-44. Since then, 
severest declines have been in cottonseed 
oil, from which many salad oils are made, 
and in butter, lard and linseed oil. 

The U.S. never was self-sufficient in 
fats and oils. Net imports before the war 
ran to 750,000 tons a year. Most of the 
imports were industrial oils, such as lin- 
seed and tung oils and copra. It is in just 
these categories that the 1947 shortage 
will be most severe. Because of these 
shortages, paint, linoleum, soap, printing 
inks and glycerin will continue scarce. 

Lard was exported from the U.S. in 
large quantities during the war and, now 
that pig slaughterings are to climb again, 
lard exports probably will be traded for 
whatever industrial oils the IEFC be- 
lieves can be spared from world supplies. 

Net imports of fats and oils into the 
U.S. this year will be small, if current 
allocations hold. But they may be some- 


what higher than the 1946 figure, now es-: 


timated at between 25,000 and 50,000 
tons. 

Philippine production of copra, with 
U.S. aid, is already surpassing prewar 
levels. Exports in 1947 may reach 750,000 
tons, of which the U. S. may receive about 
50 per cent. 

In 1945, shipments totaled only 10,000 
tons. U.S. technical and financial assist- 
ance and the loan of shipping have had 
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an important part in the phenomenal 
growth in Philippine exports. 

Following the lifting of U.S. price 
controls, the Filipinos, who agreed to 
sell their copra at a price within the 
U.S. ceiling, asked to have this contract 
canceled. They now are selling for what- 
ever they can get. The price for Philip- 
pine copra has climbed almost 100 per 
cent in the last two months. 

The Netherlands East Indies, formerly 
the largest exporters, after the Philip- 
pines, are still unable to add appreciably 
to the world’s supply of vegetable oils. 
This is disturbing to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which a few months ago loaned the 
Dutch $15,000,000 to get copra moving. 
U.S. officials have just returned from 
The Hague with new promises of ac- 
celerated shipments. 

The trouble is that, for various reasons, 
Dutch shipping is not being made avail- 
able. The copra comes largely from 
islands where the Dutch have regained 
control and political conditions are quiet. 

China used to be a major factor in the 
fats and oils trade. Before the Japanese 
invasion, she was a leading exporter of 
tung oil, sesame seed, peanuts and soy- 
beans. But now little comes out of China. 
When transportation improves and civil 
strife quiets down, movement of tung oil 
and peanuts will pick up. 

West Africa is important as an exporter 
of peanut and palm oils. However, 
schemes for stabilizing prices to pro- 
ducers in French West Africa seem to 
have sapped incentive and little oil is 
coming out. 


In Nigeria and East Africa, the British 
are trying to stimulate peanut growing. 

The Mediterranean region is exporting 
olive oil only in driblets and mainly to 
the U.S. market, where the best prices 
are obtained. Shortages of other types of 
vegetable oils have forced countries pro- 
ducing olive oil to consume most of it 
themselves. A sharp increase in the out- 
put of olive oil is possible this year if the 
weather is favorable. 

The Balkans used to be a major source 
of oilseed for Europe but now practically 
nothing moves west from this region. 

From Antarctica a welcome addition 

may be made to the oil supply. It is 
hoped that the whale kill this year will 
result in 300,000 tons of oil, compared 
with 150,000 last year. Whale oil is a 
leading ingredient of margarine and 
shortening in Europe. 
@ Closing the gap between world de- 
mand and supply will take two or three 
years, depending on price levels and 
weather conditions. 

The fastest improvement is possible in 
the Netherlands East Indies. Also, plant- 
ings of linseed are increasing the world 
over. Building up of herds of cattle in 
Europe will take a year or so, after which 
butter and tallow supplies will increase. 
Production of butter, lard, and soybeans 
in the U. Sis expected to rise this year. 

But it may be 1950 before an over-all 
balance is reached again. Meanwhile, it 
is a question of sharing the shortage. The 
U.S., although pinched for vegetable 
oils, soap and paint, is to continue doing 
better than anybody else this year. 
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T= MILLIONS of Asiatics and Africans 
who live under colonial flags around 
the Indian Ocean have a new champion 
in world forums. Their spokesman is, 
paradoxically, an Indian noblewoman of 
the Brahmin caste, born to aristocratic 
luxury but schooled in the cause of civil 
liberties. She is Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
(pronounced Veejahya Lahkshmee Pan- 
dit) chief of India’s delegation to the 
United Nations, a 46-year-old widow 
who has left a deeper personal impression 
on the world’s diplomats than any other 
delegate at the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

Delegates to the United Nations paid 

close heed when this gray-haired woman 
rose to speak, clad in her native dress. 
Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, Pre- 
mier of South Africa and no stranger 
himself to the spotlight at international 
gatherings, was advised to cancel a 
speech rather than attempt a reply to an 
eloquent attack by Mrs. Pandit on his 
country’s policies toward Indians. She 
was lionized by the Russian delegation, 
claims she was shadowed by British 
secret agents wherever she went in New 
York, and drew more public attention 
than any fellow delegate, including V. 
M. Molotov. 
@ “First lady.” Mrs. Pandit is to India 
a combination of what Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
are to many people in their respective 
countries, but with some important dis- 
tinctions of her own. 

Mrs. Pandit is her country’s leading 
exponent of the emancipated, modern 
woman, brought into world politics by 
family ties, yet able to stay there through 
personal ability. Her brother is Pandit 
Nehru, chief of India’s Provisional Gov- 
ernment and leader of the ruling Con- 
gress Party. Unlike Madame Chiang and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Pandit has long 
been a Government official in her own 
right. She was the first woman member 
of a provincial government in India, a 
post she achieved nine years ago. 

Like Mrs. Roosevelt and Madame 
Chiang, India’s chief delegate is well- 
born. Her family is of the Brahmin caste, 
India’s top social category. Her father 
was a lawyer so wealthy that he used to 
send: his ruffled shirts from Allahabad to 
Paris for laundering. Nevertheless, this 
high-born lady has served two terms in 
British jails for her political beliefs. 

Mrs. Pandit is a writer, a lecturer and 
a gracious hostess, but, in terms of the 
politics of her own country, she is far 
more radical than the other two eminent 
women. For where empires are con- 





cerned, Mrs. Pandit is frankly a revo- 
lutionary. She wants freedom for subject 
races wherever they have not yet at- 
tained political independence. 

@ At the U. N. Assembly in New York 
Mrs. Pandit had the satisfaction of win- 
ning the two arguments which she en- 
tered. Both disputes were with the Union 
of South Africa and involved racial dis- 
crimination. She urged that South Africa 
be brought to book for its legislation dis- 
criminating against Indians who live 
there, and the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution taking note of India’s complaints 
and instructing South Africa and India 
to do something about it. She fought 
South Africa’s demand to incorporate the 
territory of South-West Africa, largely 
because she objected to the Union’s racial 
policies. 

The appeal made by Mrs. Pandit went 
deeper than the issues between India 
and South Africa. It affects all colonial 
areas. 

“India holds that the independence of 
all colonial peoples is the vital concern 
of freedom-loving -people everywhere,” 
says Mrs. Pandit. “India looks with con- 
fidence to the United Nations to give to 
the exploited millions of the world faith 
and hope and the promise that their lib- 
eration is at hand.” Mrs. Pandit predicts a 
“world conflict” if the demands of colonial 
peoples are not heeded. “We believe that 
peace and freedom are indivisible,” she 
states, “and the denial of freedom any- 
where must lead to conflict and war.” 

A knack for phrasing such broad- 





VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 
At the U. N. she won her arguments 


MRS. PANDIT: India’s ‘First Lady’ 


gauge ideas does’ not mean that Mrs. 
Pandit is inept with the small arms of 
public debate. When a South African 
spokesman defended his country’s racial 
legislation, saying it was adopted to pre- 
serve the “Christian mission,” Mrs. Pan- 
dit inquired whether Christ himself 
would be allowed to, emigrate to the 
Union of South Africa on account of His 
race. In another phase of the debate, 
Mrs. Pandit recalled for the United 
Nations delegates that the same Field 
Marshal Smuts who defended racial seg- 
regation also wrote the nobly phrased 
preamble to the United Nations Charter. 
@ Gandhi's apostle. In changing from 
Brahmin girl to stateswoman on a world 
stage, Mrs. Pandit has never been far 
from the political barricades. She was 
educated in England and India by a 
Scotch governess in an upper-caste home 
of palatial splendor. A private swimming 
pool, gardens, horses, dogs and automo- 
biles typified the atmosphere. Then the 
Nehru family met Gandhi. Her father 
and brother became converts to his politi- 
cal doctrines. Then 20 years old, she came 
into contact with his ideas of Indian re- 
sistance against Britain. What she learned 
upset the course of her life, which was 
then designed solely to instill in her the 


. refinement considered necessary to make 


a good marriage. 

Against her family’s wishes, the young 
lady eloped with a young Moslem stu- 
dent, a member of the Congress Party. 
Her Brahmin family persuaded her to 
abandon her husband and, after her re- 
turn from a trip to Europe, she was mar- 
ried to a member of her own faith and 
caste. Her Brahmin husband, now dead, 
was also a member of the Congress Party 


‘ but did not take much part in public life. 


Mrs. Pandit, on the other hand, plunged 
into party activity. In 1932, she even suc- 
ceeded in persuading her conservative 
mother to attend a party rally. The next 
morning Mrs. Pandit and her younger 
sister were arrested. 

Released after a year in prison, Mrs. 
Pandit was elected to the municipal 


_ board in her native. town of Allahabad. 


From 1937 to 1939, she served as Min- 
ister for Municipal Affairs and Public 
Health in the Government of the United 
Provinces. In 1941, she was again sent 
to jail for civil disobedience, and in 1942 
was imprisoned for 11 months in ac- 
cordance with British war precautions in 
India. Still a provincial Health Minister, 
she wielded considerable influence as an 
unofficial delegate to the U. N. meeting 
in San Francisco in 1945. Two of her 
three daughters have studied at Ameri- 
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can universities and have also served 
sentences in jail for political activity. 
Now back in India, Mrs. Pandit is 
dealing with an outcropping of criticism 
from her fellow countrymen. The Indian 
press is not universally well impressed 
by her dashing elegance, her gift for 
moving in an aura of ,dramatic political 
sensations. It has been charged that she 
was unable at New York to change from 


emotional oratory to the cold bargaining 
of the last days of the Assembly meeting. 

The division at home over Mrs. Pan- 
dit’s position in world politics makes her 
more than ever a world symbol of India. 
Her own problems are a mirror of India’s 
larger troubles. because her future po- 
litical effectiveness, like that of India, 
depends to a large extent upon the abil- 
ity to achieve unity at home. 


MESSERSMITH: Prefers Tact to Talk 


HE inpusTRIOUs Ambassador of the 
T united States to Argentina, whose 
patience and quiet correctness have raised 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires to a 
position of highest prestige, is in Wash- 
ington to talk over relations between the 
two countries. Although Ambassador 
George S. Messersmith came to the U. S. 
ostensibly for medical treatment, con- 
ferences on the policy level have a large 
place on his agenda. These discussions 
are expected to decide whether Argen- 
tina’s compliance with her anti-Nazi 
promises under the Act of Chapultepec 
is adequate. 

Results of the conferences will deter- 
mine, in turn, whether representatives of 
the American republics will meet soon 
in Rio. de Janeiro to draft a treaty for 
mutual defense against aggressors. 

“A review of U.S. policies toward Ar- 
gentina was inevitable,” Bernard S. Red- 
mont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, says in a dispatch from Buenos 
Aires. “From abroad, U.S. behavior 
toward Argentina for a long time has 
been viewed as confusing and vacillating. 
To spectators, Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden has appeared to 
represent the philosophy of the stick, and 
Ambassador Messersmith that of the car- 
rot. 

“Diplomats in Latin America have 
complained that there appeared to be 
two U.S. policies—one directed from 
Buenos Aires and the other from Wash- 
ington.” 

If differences between Messersmith 

and Braden exist, Messersmith has given 
little public stimulus to the stories about 
them. His friends insist the divergent 
opinions of the Ambassador and Braden 
concern matters of tactics, not of policy 
or objective. 
@ Messersmith believes the Argentine 
Government, if dealt with courteously 
and properly, will participate in any plan 
for defense of the Hemisphere and ulti- 
mately will co-operate in other respects. 
He is convinced that the need for con- 
certed action is urgent, because of world 
conditions, and that past difficulties or 
present political and economic opinions 
held by the Argentine Government need 
not be considered pertinent now. 

At 63, Messersmith has had $2 years 
of diplomatic experience. These years 
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have -given him a calm urbanity that 
Argentines have found in contrast to the 
speech-making flair of his predecessor, 
Braden. 

The Ambassador is a_ schoolmaster 
turned diplomat. Born in Fleetwood, Pa., 
he received his education at Keystone 
State Normal School and at Delaware 
College. He attained success as an edu- 
cator. When he was 31, he married Miss 
Marian Lee Mustard. That same year he 
decided to enter the consular service. _ 

It took decision to switch careers. But 
Messersmith had lots of it, as subordi- 
nates in the diplomatic service since have 
testified. 

After serving as consul in Fort Eriq, 
Ontario, and Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, he was consul general in Antwerp, 
Buenos Aires and Berlin. 

@ In Berlin Messersmith watched closely 

the rise of National Socialism. He was 
one of the first U.S. officials to warn of 
its potential menace. 

Named Minister to Uruguay in 1934, 
he was sent to Austria, instead. As Min- 
ister in Vienna for three years he reported 
to Washington in voluminous dispatches 
the story of Nazi aggression. 

Called back to Washington in 1937, 
Messersmith became an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Three years later he went 
to Cuba as Ambassador. And just before 
Pear] Harbor he was assigned to Mexico, 
where he served throughout the war. 

In Mexico, Messersmith helped to spark 
the co-operation that resulted in Mexico 
furnishing not only raw materials for the 
United Nations but also an air squadron 


that saw service in the Pacific. 


Since his Cuban assignment Messer- 
smith has had increasing discomfort from 
a chronic stomach ailment that restricts 
his diet and makes him a strict teetotaler. 
He often has wished to retire to private 
life, but was persuaded to take on 


the ‘Mexico post as a war service. He: 
accepted his mission to Buenos Aires: 


reluctantly, hoping that a new approach 
would straighten out Argentine-U. S. re- 
lations. 

Messersmith arrived in Buenos Aires 
last May, shortly before Brig. Gen. Juan 
D. Perén was inaugurated as President. 
At once he met Perén, and before long 
each had won the other’s confidence. 

When Messersmith passed down the 





GEORGE S. MESSERSMITH 
Persona grata in Argentina 


Avenida de Mayo in his car on inaugural 
day, June 4, some followers of Perén 

him. But newspapers favoring 
Perén hastened to apologize and ex- 
plained that actually it was Braden’s 
policy that had been booed. The Perdénist 
press now refers to Messersmith as an able 
and respected diplomat whose friendly 
efforts are being frustrated in Washing- 
ton. 

Messersmith and Perén live a few 
blocks apart on smart Avenida Alvear. 
One day when Messersmith was ill, Perén 
dropped in at the Embassy residence to 
chat for almost an hour. The two men 
often do not see eye to eye, liowever. 
@ Few public addresses haye been made 
by Messersmith in Buenos Aires. He 
never makes public statements, gives an 
on-the-record interview or holds a press 
conference for publication. The less pub- 
licity given to the details of his mission, 
he feels, the greater its chances of suc- 
cess. 

Messersmith always. is impeccably 
groomed. The double-breasted suits that 
he habitually wears are becoming to his 
medium figure. He never is seen without 
a carnation in his lapel. His Spanish is 
accented; but good, and he always uses 
it in talking with Argentine officials. 

In Buenos Aires he sees Foreign Min- 
ister Juan Bramuglia several times a 
week. He talks. with Perén almost as 
frequently. Thus, he knows at first hand, 
better than any other U.S. diplomat, 
the men who head the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. | 

Most Argentines and North Americans 
who are familiar with the situation agree 
that if anyone can bring the two govern- 
ments closer together, George Messer- 
smith is the man. The current confer- 
ences will determine whether he is to 
retire, take a different post or return to 
Buenos Aires and complete his job. 
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BRAZIL FACES INROADS 
ON COFFEE LEADERSHIP 


Country must rehabilitate run-down 
industry or lose by default her 


overwhelming dominance as exporter 


Reported from SAO PAULO 
and WASHINGTON 


Brazil now must decide whether 
she will try to rehabilitate her run-down 
coffee industry or let her overwhelming 
position in this export field go by default. 

Brazil's dilemma arises as the re- 
sult of the decline in her number of 
coffee trees and the average rate of yield. 
She is slipping from her old place as ex- 
porter of more than five eighths of the 
world’s coffee. 

Nearly 1,000,000 fewer trees in Brazil 
are producing today than in 1934, and 
there may be a net loss of another 1,000,- 
000 trees in the next 15 years. The 
average yield is a little over six bags per 
1,000 trees, about half as large as 20 
years ago. 

The trend, unless checked, will drive 

Brazil’s exports of coffee down to less 
than a third of former totals. 
@ Desire for profits is the big trouble. 
Owners of plantations, or fazendas, want 
a big return fast. They produce cheaply, 
without regard to the long-range result. 
Their practices are similar to those which 
wiped out cof"2e as an exporting industry 
in Puerto Rico. 

Rich topsoils are being washed away 
because little or no attempt is being made 
to control erosion. Cultivation is done 
almost entirely by men with hoes, as it 
was 150 years ago. Fertilization, to re- 
store qualities drawn from the soil by 
coffee, seldom is practiced, because of 
the expense. 

In contrast with the hand picking of 
berries, as in other Latin - American 
countries, Brazilians strip all leaves and 
berries from the ends of ‘the branches. 
Unlike other Latin-American growers, 
who protect their coffee trees and their 
soil by planting coffee in the shade of 
taller trees, Brazilians usually give their 
coffee no protection. 

“While the main factor in reduction of 
coffee production is simply exhaustion of 
the land, another factor was the Brazilian 
Government’s program of restricting 


plantings between 1932 and 1943,” 
Bernard S. Redmont, staff correspondent 
of World Report, says in a dispatch from 
Sao Paulo. : 

“During this period, millions of hags 
of coffee were burned in an attempt to 
keep the price from dropping too low. 
Unproductive trees were taken out, and 
lands were diverted to feeding cattle and 
raising cotton, where higher profits 
beckoned. 

“Coffee land in areas served by rail- 
roads simply is all used up. Lands remain- 
ing in these areas are too light to pro- 
duce heavy yields of coffee. The Brazilian 
farmer, a miner of the soil, has removed 
his crops, and with them the fertility of 
the soil.” 

@ Colombia, No. 2 producer of coffee in 

the Western Hemisphere, has been in- 
creasing production while Brazil’s crops 
have been going down. 

Colombia began to increase plantings 
when Brazil was limiting them. Now 
many of the new trees are in full produc- 


tion. Colombia’s current crop is estimated 
at 5,600,000 bags, as against an average 
of 4,452,000 in the five years preceding 
1940. 

@ Brazil is experimenting with efforts 
that might enable her to hold the line. 
She is trying out fertilization, shade grow- 
ing and machine cultivation. New shoots 
are being grafted on old stumps. 

Scientists are working with new strains 
that may yield well on light soils. 

But most of these activities are being 
carried on privately, and all are on a 
scale too small to produce noticeable re- 
sults. 

Good weather promises to boost the 

1946-47 crop to the highest level in 
years. Exports may total 14,500,000 bags. 
They may bring high prices as the 
result of removal of United States con- 
trols and partial revival of the Euro- 
pean market. Yet the new crop will 
be about a fourth smaller than the 1935- 
40 average. 
@ The Government could help to hold 
the line by making modern practices com- 
pulsory, by assisting in the use of new 
varieties and by providing transportation 
to rich lands in the interior. So far, how- 
ever, the Government has shown more 
interest in controlling coffee marketing 
and in stimulating industrialization and 
the raising of other crops than in saving 
the coffee industry. 

Brazil will continue to be the world’s 
largest exporter of coffee for many years 
to come. Neither Colombia nor any other 
country threatens now to overtake her. 
But unless the Government takes positive 
action, Brazil is likely to lose for all time 
her position of overwhelming predomi- 
nance in this field. ~* 
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GREECE: WAR GOES ON 


Greece, cradle of ancient civilization, 
is the matrix of modern chaos. There 
the political ideologies that iY the 
world come into sharpest conflict, for 
her Communists are virtually an anti- 
Government army. There the interests 
of two big powers clash, for Greece 
flanks the Mediterranean lifeline of the 
British Empire and lies like an obstruc- 
tion in the channel of Russia’s ex- 
pansive surge to the southeast. There 
racist and nationalist cults contend, for 
the Slav and Macedonian issues in the 
Balkans are both prototype and in- 
heritor of Nazi race theories. 

Such is the long view. But to the 
little people of Greece (see photo at 
left), the country remains, in the third 
year of liberation, the land of quick 
death and slow starvation. 


The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil will find much to probe in the 
Balkans. Its on-the-spot inquiry was 
voted after Premier Tsaldaris, shown 
above as he pleaded his cause, com- 

lained against Albania, Bulgaria, 

ugoslavia, and those states com- 
plained in turn. 

The struggle in Greece is between 
Republicans and Royalists as well as 
between Communists and anti-Com- 
munists. Albania, which is no more 
Slavic than Greece, has joined the Slav 
bloc. Yugoslavia, traditional foe of 
Bulgaria, has taken the lead in the pan- 
Slav clamor against Greece. And Bul- 
garia, twice an ally in Germany’s 
aggressions, has embraced Communist 
doctrine in high hope of expanding her 
territory into Grecian Macedonia. 


General Hoxha, Prime Dimitrov, Communist Marshal Tito, Military 
Minister of Albania. Premier of Bulgaria. Dictator of Yugoslavia. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE PEASANTS 
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é | —-Wide World 
RESTORATION is a back-breaking task for the Greeks. 
These sawyers ripping planks with their primitive saw are 


THE TROUBLED PAST 


So 
i See 


—Wide World 
INVASION in October 1940 brought all Greek factions 
together in a determination to drive the Fascist legions of 
Italy from the country. Soldiers like these pushed across the 
Albanian border in pursuit of the badly beaten enemy. 


INP 
a small 


INFLATION was a symptom of economic disease in 
nation that had lost her world trade, her merchant marine, 
her routes of emigration. This run on an Athens bank fol- 
lowed a rumor that gold would be exchanged for banknotes. 
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in the mountains of Northern Greece, where border raids 
bring new destruction. Yet from the very old, such as this 
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OCCUPATION followed in May 1941, but it was not 
until after the Nazis poured in from Bulgaria, with over- 
whelmingly superior equipment. For three years the German 
overlords wrecked, pillaged and ruled with a heavy hand. 
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—INP 
CIVIL WAR harried Greece as soon as victory relieved 
the critical necessity of a common front. British troops sup- 
ported the Government against the Communist ELAS. More 
Greeks have been killed in the civil strife than in the war years. 
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woman mixing plaster, to the very young, such as these 
children hard at work, the peasants struggle to keep their 





—World Report 
LIBERATION in October 1944 found Athens crowds 
greeting British troops as their saviors and pelting them with 
flowers. During the brief season of rejoicing, a national gov- 
ernment was formed and food brought to the starving land. 
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—British Official 
TRUCE was reached in February 1945, when the Communist 
leaders agreed to the terms proposed by the British Army 
sunanidee in Greece. But it never put a complete stop to 
guerrilla activities, fell short of complete pacification. 
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—Press Association 
homes together. In the equally threatened plains of Mace- 
donia they harvest their grain with equally primitive tools. 
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—World Report 
PROSTRATION was the heritage left behind by the Nazis. 
These women, scavenging in the rubble for any edible scrap, 
illustrate what the war did to Greece. Total destruction of 
the transport system added to ‘the problems of relief. 





ELECTIONS in March 1946 gave a majority to the Populist 
Party, led to the return of the King in September. Russia re- 
fused to send observers and the ELAS charged intimidation, 
but American and British observers testified to their fairness. 
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THE TROUBLED PRESENT 
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DISAGREEMENT with the Government has simmered Guerrilla clashes and protest meetings charging b 
by the Government have characterized Communist tactics. 


continually, boiled over frequently since the King returned. 
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FIGHTING in the North has taken on the aspects of formal charges are trained and oo in Yugoslavia, have raided 
war. Bands of several thousands which the Government and destroyed villages and held large areas of Greek territory. 
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Life Around the World - 


Mexico encouraging greater tourist trade 
which now is nation’s fourth best industry 


MEXICO CITY 
OURISTS FROM the United States are 
not just tourists in Mexico. They're 

big business. Americans spend so much 
money seeing Mexican life and sights 
and buying mementos and gifts that the 
tourist business ranks fourth, just behind 
mining, nfanufacturing and agriculture as 
a source of national income. It’s no won- 
der Mexicans welcome their Yankee cous- 
ins from north of the Rio Grande. 

¥ou see large numbers of Americans in 
Mexico these days and, since the tourists 
are treated well and given a good time 
and many interesting sights at a fairly 
reasonable cost, the prospects are that 
the tourist business will grow consider- 
ably bigger. 

President Aleman appreciates having 
visitors from the United States and is 
pushing a program that will give them 
an even better time by providing more 
and better hotels, more comfortable 
means of travel, and effective aid against 
gouging. Until now, the major reports on 
gouging have come from the resort 
places, such as Acapulco, where some 
taxi drivers try to charge Americans $2 
for two blocks. The Government con- 
siders that an example of how not to 
make friends and is taking steps to stop it. 

President Aleman frankly wants all the 
tourists Mexico can get to come here, 
not only for the money they bring into 
the country, but because he regards them 
as a potent factor in developing and ce- 
menting international understanding. He 
is just as interested in seeing Mexicans 
travel in the United States, and in hav- 
ing them see their own country “so they 
will understand Mexico and her prob- 
lems better, and thus become better 
citizens.” 

During 1946, a record total of 350,000 
U.S. tourists and businessmen have vis- 
ited Mexico and spent an estimated $78,- 
000,000. The Mexicans hope fervently 
that double that number will 
come in 1947 and spend dou- 
ble that amount. 

For Amercans who come by | 
car, the Mexican authorities 
insist that, despite some sto- 
ries to the contrary, there now 
is plenty of gasoline, at from 
20 to 80 cents a gallon depend- 
ing on the grade. Travelers 





report that accommodations along the 
main routes are comfortable and reason- 
able. Food is good and there appear to 
be no shortages. Service is excellent and 
the waiters courteous. And liquor, in- 
cluding Scotch, is plentiful and not too 
expensive. - 

Mexico City has 50 good hotels (of 
which 36 are first class), but 
that’s not enough to handle the 
crowds, and a _ hotel-building 
boom is under way. More than 
$15,000,000 is currently being 
spent on the construction of 
11 new hotels in Mexico City 
that will add 2,310 more 
rooms. Four of the new hotels 
will be ready early in 1947, 
four more by the middle of 
the year, and the others will be com- 
pleted by the beginning of 1948. 

A special effort also is being made in 
the provinces, where at least 20 new 
hotels with more than 2,000 rooms are 
being built in Acapulco, Jalapa, Torreén, 








San Miguel Alende, Uruapan (near the 
volcano Paricutin), San Luis Potosi and 
Queretaro. New hotels already have been 
built at Cuernavaca, Taxco, Cuautla, 
Oaxaca and Acapulco. 

While prices here seem reasonable to 
Americans from north of the border, they 
are far above the reach of the average 
Mexican. Mexico's peso is worth 4.85 to 
the dollar. The Mexican works as hard 
for one peso as the American does for 
one dollar. 

You get the impression, at least, that 
in Mexico City the people are divided 
into two classes, the rich and 
the poor. During the war, the 
rich got richer and the poor 
got poorer. The resulting situ- 
ation, with nearly 17,000,000 
of Mexico's 21,000,000 popula- 
tion classified as poor, presents 
the new Aleman Administra- 
tion with one of the most dif- 
ficult of the many problems 
it has to solve. 

President Aleman has plans to try out 
several economic measures to aid in 
restoring prosperity, and dollars from 
American tourists are counted on as one 
of Mexico’s best bets. 

M. H. 


Traveling third class on a Polish railroad 


is like no other experience in the world 


ILAWA (POLAND) 
N°? EXPERIENCE in the world is quite 
like that of riding on a third-class 
ticket on a Polish railroad. The traveler 
in Poland today has to ride third class 
because Polish railroads have no better 
accommodations to offer, except on the 
Prague-Warsaw run and the twice-a- 
week Swedish boat train to Stockholm. 
A third-class ticket entitles the traveler 
to climb aboard an ancient railway car- 
riage, that has been divided into com- 
partments, and gives him an even break 
in the scramble for the wooden seats. 
He often loses this race to the 
more agile, but if he is for- 
tunate, finds room to upend 
his suitcase and sit on that. 
Passengers traveling fourth 
class must sit on backless, 
wooden benches in open box- 
cars. Only the poorest peasants 
take advantage of this econo- 
my. 


Fares on the Polish railways have just 
been increased 50 per cent by the Gov- 
ernment. The move had the dual purpose 
of reducing the number of passengers to 
equality with the capacity of the cars and 
of encouraging the Polish people to stay 
at home where the Government wants 
them to remain. 

Fares are still yeasenable, though, when 
compared with other European nations, 
particularly neighboring Czechoslovakia. 
My ticket from Allenstein, East Prussia, 
to Gdynia, a distance of 160 miles cost 
only 68 cents in actual U. S. currency, al- 
though this sum in Polish zlotys repre- 
sents more than a day's wages for the 
average worker here. 

The Government, of course, has na- 
tionalized the Polish railways. The em- 
ployes have all been given snappy, mili- 
tary-looking uniforms and are happy with 
their lot, for they get extra rations be- 
cause of their employment. Many of them 
carry guns, for thievery from railroad 
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‘Portal-to-Portal' Pay 


Special Analytical Report 
Just Released— 


YOUR WORKING TIME PROBLEM 
UNDER THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


This 134-page Special Report will 
provide you with the information 
necessary to evaluate your own 
position with respect to the problem 
of “time worked” under the Wage 
and Hour Law. The Report includes 
a 48-page objective analysis of the 
problems created by the Supreme 
Court's decision 
walking time or Mt. Clemens Pottery 


in the so-called 


Company case. Significant factual 
and supporting data are included 


in full text. 
publication price of 


3 — 
three dollars, simply 


clip your check to this ad, sign your name 
and address, and mail it today. Your copy 
will be sent to you by return mail, 


THE BUREAU 
OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1241 Twenty-Fourth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To receive your copy 
of this analytical re- 
port at the special pre- 
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cars became a major problem a year ago, 
and it is still necessary to have an armed 
guard for every two boxcars. 

Polish trains run right on time, a great 
surprise considering their generally de- 
crepit condition. Part of this remarkable 
record is accounted for by the fact that 
the schedules do not cali for very fast 
progress and allow generous periods for 
stopovers at all major stations. Twenty 
miles an hour is about the average speed. 
The train stops at every village and way 
point, rarely going more than six miles 
at a stretch, for the majority of the pas- 
sengers are taking only local trips. 

An interesting panorama of Polish life 
is seen on these trains. Some of the pas- 
sengers come aboard carrying bulky 
bundles which pose a serious problem in 
the crowded compartments. Many of the 
sacks that are carried aboard emit squeaks 
or grunts, revealing that live pigs or geese 
are confined inside. 

Most of the travelers are poorly dressed, 
although all are clean and well shaven. 
Here and there, a passenger in a business 
suit is seen, indicating that he is prob- 
ably a Government official. Polish Army 
uniforms are common, and quite a few 
Russian soldiers are in evidence on the 
main lines. These are mostly soldiers from 
the Russian zone of Germany en route 
to their Russian homes on furlough or 
for demobilization. They travel on passes 
and, wherever possible, are assigned to 
separate cars or compartments to avoid 
friction with Polish civilians. 

No dining facilities are available on 
trains, so everyone making a long trip 
carries his own lunch, usually consisting 
mainly of a large loaf of black bread of 
heavy consistency. Slices are cut from the 
loaf and the passenger can chew away 


for the entire trip, for when black bread 


is eaten dry—and the Poles have no butter 
or jam—it takes a long time to work up 
enough saliva to swallow each mouthful. 

I know all about the black bread be- 
cause, as soon as they found out that I 
was an American, the Poles insisted upon 
showering me with evidences of their 
friendship and hospitality. Bread must 
be broken and red wine drunk, and gifts 
of fruit accepted, or feelings will be hurt. 
UNRRA aid and packages sent by Ameri- 
cans to relatives in Poland certainly have 
done a lot for U.S. prestige. 

At every major station, vendors are 
hawking food and drink. It seems strange 





that in a hungry country there is always 
food for sale—at a price. People who have 
money enough to ride trains frequently 
can afford that extra price, so the vendors 
are on hand. Buying lemonade from these 
vendors is an interesting diversion. It 
always turns out to be a different flavor, 
almost never lemon, and usually is quite 
good. In any event, it is much safer than 
the ripsnorting vodka. | 

Another adventure on Polish railroads 
is crossing bridges. An element of danger 
adds zest to this experience. Every major 
railroad bridge in Poland was destroyed 
during the war and temporary spans 
have replaced them while the erection 
of new bridges proceeds. As trains inch 
out on these temporary wooden struc- 
tures at about three miles an hour, pas- 
sengers gaze apprehensively at the water 
far below. It took us half an hour to cross 
the bridge across the Vistula at Torun 
and the span swayed beneath the weight 
of the cars. So far, the Polish railroads 
have a good batting average for safe 
crossings, but passengers always fear the 
worst. 

Sanitary facilities on the trains are 
crude and there is no drinking water. An 
absence of heat makes winter travel un- 
attractive, particularly since nearly every 
compartment has at least one broken 
window. No lights are provided at night. 
Everyone tries to sleep, a feat that can 
be accomplished despite the wooden 
seats but one that leads to incredibly stiff 
muscles the next day. 

At Ilawa, the junction point between 
the Warsaw-Danzig line and the Poznan- 
Allenstein line, evidence can be seen of 
what happened to the Polish railroads 
during the war. At least 200 wrecked 
military vehicles and giant guns are piled 
in a field near this partly wrecked sta- 
tion. Left in the aftermath of the great 
battle waged for this junction point, they 
include an American General Sherman 
tank that: evidently had been Lend- 
Leased to the Russians. 

Every house in this onetime city of 
5,000 was completely destroyed in the 
battle. The present population of Ilawa 
is 300. Polish railroads deserve credit 
for being able to operate at all after be- 
ing subjected to such destruction, even 
though the rough accommodations they 
offer may test the endurance of the 
hardiest traveler. 















































‘Dabihbih ‘oro anenia. Sar py may be roghg indexed: the u .S. will be above 

average; Latin America average to above; Europe Still struggling up to the norm; 

Asia, hampered by internal strife, below average. That's broad gauge. Taking a 

quick look at problems of individual countries, there is this to say about 1947: 
Britain faces a more critical year than 1946 proved to be. 

Toughest problems are those associated with the U.S. loan: The necessity 
for restoring after July 15 the free convertibility of sterling in all current 
transactions; the need to make at least a start in reducing sterling balances 
totaling $14,000,000,000 owed to India, Egypt, Palestine and others. 

Basically, these steps depend on Britain's export drive. 

British exports, while up strongly in 1946, have. a long way to: go before 
balance with imports is reached. Such a balance is hoped for by 1949. 

But those in the know are wondering how much more the volume of exports can 
increase in physical terms. It depends largely on higher output of coal and steel. 
Is Britain bumping her head against the roof in her industrial production? 

Production and export drives in Britain are complicated by the nationaliza- 
tion program and labor shortages, especially in coal mines and textile mills. 

Chances are production and exports will come first, nationalization second, 

British labor, in 1947, will be harder to hold in line, will want more 
goods to buy, better wages to buy them with, better working conditions. 

Higher wages, deserved or- not, will make it harder to sell British goods 
abroad since wages are such a large Slice of the price tags of these manufactures. 

Cost of British imports generally should round the hump late in 1947 and 
start downhill--particularly the cost of food and raw materials. 

All in all, Britain's 1947 will be more decisive than 1946 when loans and 
relatively minor competition gave her a breathing spell. 

















France, too, is to wrestle with a complex of problems in 1947. 

Essentially, the franc itself will give the most difficulty. 

This is a reflection of the inflationary tangles, budgetary deficits, polit- 
ical confusion, which are legacies from 1946. 

Doctoring of the franc may be an early job for the Monetary Fund. 

A firm franc will restore confidence, help France's overseas trade. 

Much store is set by the long-term plans for French reconstruction. But get- 
ting on with these plans depends on loans from abroad which are not yet obtained. 

Meanwhile, Frenchmen's spirits will be sorely tried by coal and electricity 
shortages this winter, but will be buoyed by unification with the Saar later. 














(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY~-(Continued) 


Italy faces up to food and relief problems, will get substantial aid from 
the U.S. unless political turmoil gets out of hand. | 

Holland will be fighting for German trade; may have to reorient herself to 
@ severe falling off in income from, and trade with, the East Indies. 

Belgium looks forward to a better year, if coal and labor are not too short. 

The Scandinavian countries will continue to look both East and West. Russia 
and Britain will contend for favors in this area. 

Western Germany will be given her chance. The British-U.S. plans will lead 
to squabbling with France, Belgium and Holland, needing Germany's coal and power. 

The Soviet zone may be hooked up more closely with Western Germany if re- 
turns in mechanical equipment and other Soviet needs will result. 

Poland, with an unusual opportunity to trade coal to the West, probably 
will try to cut exports to Russia to any extent possible. 

Czechoslovakia, too, may turn more to the West as raw material sources and 
markets open up. She will seek more loans abroad to prime her pump. ) 

Russia seems to face a holding operation in Central Europe. AS recovery 
progresses to the West, the outer fringe of the Iron Curtain countries is likely 
to seek more contacts there. That is, unless Russia in 1947 can export manufac«- 
tured goods or Supply loans to the fringe countries in adequate quantities. 
Neither seems likely. Russia has a lot of knitting to attend to at home. 

The Balkans and Hungary are firmly behind the Iron Curtain; Greece is to 
continue to be a battleground of ideologies and a sorry spot for recovery. 























The Western Hemisphere is to have its problems tood.eecee 

Canada will face one of her most difficult periods. Gradual relaxation of 
her price controls will be forced by proximity to the U.S. Canadian exports will 
Start feeling the full force of U.S. competition in 1947 on world markets. 

Mexico's new President is likely to prove receptive to developmental ideas, 
and the flow of U.S. capital to Mexico should broaden. 

Much of Latin America will find that the peaks in coffee and banana prices 
are to be reached and passed in 1947. But countries exporting metals, grains 
and fats and oils still will be on top of the wave during most of the year. 

Day of reckoning will move closer for Latin-American countries that dissi- 
pate their war-born holdings of dollars and gold in buying U.S. and other goods 
at inflated prices. Extent of the Latin-American market can prove deceptive. 

















Asia's 1947 doesn't look too hopeful. i 

Japan has the best chance to show progress,.is at least guaranteed peace. 

The East Indies, too, have a good chance; their products are needed badly. 
But readjustments with the Dutch will be slower than now is generally expected. 

India, China, Southeast Asia will have serious political problems. 

In Australia, 1947 will be a year of further preparation, plant building, 
immigration. Big things are ahead as industrialization gains headway. 














The U.S., given labor peace, has bright prospects in a year in which Gov- 
ernment controls will ebb and prices will shake down nearer to normal levels. 

The U.S. may push commercial exports up a third in 1947; increase imports 
by 12 per cent; widen the "favorable" balance of trade; pour out $3,000,000,000 
more in loans to keep other countries going and buying American goods. How such 
loans possibly can be repaid will be a problem for 1948 and later years. 
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BEVIN’S REPORT TO BRITAIN 





Foreign Secretary reviews problems confronting world 


(Text of radio address by British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin giving a report from London, Dec, 22, 1946, on 
Britain’s foreign policy.) 


| OF ALL, allow me to extend to you my warmest greet- 
ings for Christmas and best wishes for the New Year. I har! 


hoped to be back from New York in time to have give: a _ 


full report to Parliament in connection with this task of 
peacemaking, but unfortunately the conferences were not 
finished. But I realized the anxieties felt by every one since 
the close of the war as to the future destiny of our own 
country and the Commonwealth and Empire and the gen- 
eral peace situation. The many conferences and failure to 
reach finality must, I know, have caused you many anxious 
moments. 

Therefore, I think it essential to try to make clear as 
briefly as I can some of the problems which have had to be 
faced. You must realize that, when war is declared, all the 
machinery of international relations, which is the result of 
years of effort, is broken. It is very much like seeing a fine 
machine working with perfect rhythm, when at one blow 
the essential parts are destroyed, and the -whole process 
which keeps the world in even motion goes and another 
force takes hold. The whole world gets in the grip of the 
war machine. . 

The difference between the two situations is that while in 
the former instance foreign relations are constructive, the 
second situation demands, in order to achieve victory, that 


the whole mind of the people is turned to destruction. And: 


the more successful you are in achieving victory, the more 
destruction is caused, and the more difficult it becomes to 
create again a smooth working machine. 

At the end of every struggle of this character, people’s 
minds turn to some method to try to prevent a recurrence, 
and on each occasion plans are prepared, as was done 
at the end of the 1914-18 war, when President Wilson, 
in addition to the ‘treaties, proceeded to propound, with 
others, the idea of the League of Nations. Hopes were 
raised, and unfortunately in that case only led to disap- 
pointment. | 

This war has been more world wide than the 1914-18 war. 
Then the countries of the Far East were allies, and the trouble 
was limited to the war against Germany and to the Middle 
East, from which the dissolution of the Turkish Empire 
followed. In this war, the whole warld was involved and 
the Allies had to face a far more powerful concentration of 
foes—Germany, Italy, Japan and their satellites—and to lib- 
erate a far greater area from the enemy's domination. 

This world-wide war carried in its train the most devastating 
destruction ever known and with it an intensification of 
scientific development for the purposes of war greater than 
in any previous period—proceeding from high explosive to 
the rocket and atomic energy, and with perfection, although 
not used, of bacteriological warfare and other devilish devices 
which overshadowed peace planning and caused suspicion 
and made confidence so difficult to establish. 

In its train, all this brought with it the terror of the con- 
centration camp, the introduction of slave labor running into 
many millions. Indeed, it would be true to say that over vast 
areas there was scarcely a village or a home that was not 
affected to a greater or lesser degree. 

In the end, victory was achieved, but with a mountain of 


debris, human and material, and costly disaster which it is 
almost beyond the human mind to appreciate or understand. 
It was in these conditions that the peacemakers had to begin 
their work, and I ought to explain that despite the immensity 
of the struggle, peace making was being studied while the 
guns thundered over the earth. 

To make peace, the first essential in creating a new 
machine to regulate international relations and get them 
working smoothly again is to have a plan, just as an engineer, 
— contemplating a new machine, begins in the drawing 
office. 

You have to think out every detail, and while we were 
doing that in our Commonwealth, so governments elsewhere 
were thinking it out too. It was like great research groups 
operating in different countries. Then they must be brought 
together, examine each other’s ideas and see whether a better 
operating instrument can be devised for the future to replace 
the one which broke down at the outbreak of war. That is 
what is being done. That is what the conferences during the 
war and at Potsdam were trying to do. But everybody likes 
his own design. The great difficulty is when you come to put 
them together and try to make one workable machine. 

The first thing that emerged happily was a realization of 
the defects of what I will call the Wilson design, or the League 
of Nations, and the substitution in its place of what is now 
known as the United Nations. Though no oné must imagine 
this is perfect. 

There was an impelling force for the creation of this insti- 
tution and, while nothing that comes off the drawing board is 
perfect, as time goes on improvements are effected, modifi- 
cations will be introduced, and that is what statesmen are 
doing. At the conference in New York, we found this process 
operating pretty effectively. 

One thing which has caused a deal of controversy was 
what is called the veto. It has been found a difficulty in its 
early trials. To solve this difficulty, I called a conference of 
the five permanent members to see if a code of conduct could 
be established by the five powers that had the right to use 
the veto. While we could not then agree I am sure such a 
code of conduct will be adopted in practice. 

We are not abolishing the veto, but we are trying to 
modify-its use: To let it serve the purpose for which it was 


originally intended. 


Bound up with international action, and the debris of war 
to which I have already referred, an enormous amount of 
improvisation has had to be done—for the liberated countries, 
through UNRRA, international relief organizations, and so on. 
All have to grapple with immediate problems of world dis- 
order. Out of the United Nations have also been born other 
instruments of a permanent character like the Economic and 
Social Council, health and education organizations and now, 
during the latest meeting of the Assembly, the first steps have 
been taken to deal with disarmament. 

So far as our country is concerned, we have had to decide 
what our policy was to be. Having been in two wars, we have 
decided to construct the whole of our future relationships 
with the world on the basis of the United Nations. It is of 
prime importance to us for our future security and develop- 
ment that this instrument should be effective and should 
give us and the rest of the world the security for which for 
generations humanity has been yearning. 

I have made it clear that, while we would not yield to 
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pressure for propaganda purposes, we would supply all the 
information required by the Charter to make this instrument 
effective. 

We have got to create what I call policy conditions or 
political conditions of such a character that will achieve three 
purposes. One is to make unnecessary the use of national 
armaments at all, and, secondly, if international policy wins, 
then all scientific development will be used for peaceful 
purposes. Instead of frontiers bristling with guns, we must 


attain a state of peace in which the mind of man is turned © 


toward his economic and cultural development without fear. 
‘That is what freedom from fear really means. 

And the third purpose is to make the great natural resources 
of the world available to all; there should be no limits on the 
possibility af raising the standard of life of the great masses 
of the people who have never yet had an opportunity of 
enjoying to the full all the advantages which modern life 
offers. Thus, the permanent instrument to which we look 
for the salvation of the world is the United Nations. 

But there are immediate tasks to be accomplished before 
the debris of war is cleared up. The peace treaties are one 
of these tasks. 

The preparation of the treaties has been done by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Beginning with Italy and the 
ex-satellite states of Germany, we have devoted 98 meetings 
to the discussion of these treaties. 

Why have they taken so long? Because every clause, every 
paragraph, has been contested and judged by the test of 
whether it would ultimately fit in with the greater organiza- 
tion. During the last three weeks of the meetings, we went 
ahead. It was a very welcome change to the earlier stages, 
when passions were high and misunderstandings great, and 
when we were working in the atmosphere of the immediate 
aftermath of war. It has been a very trying time. But I am 
glad that patience has triumphed. 

And I am fully convinced that understanding will grow. 
For at last we have succeeded, and the treaties are ready 
for signature. 

From them I take just a few illustrations. They are too 
long to deal with in detail in a broadcast, but you have heard 
a good deal about Trieste. Why is it so important? Wel, it 
is where the Latin and Slav meet, where for centuries they 
have struggled. We have now left as few of the Italians as 
we could under Slav rule, and as few Slavs as we could 
under Italian rule. | 

On the other hand, by the formation ef an international 
zone, we have created a meeting ground at a port where, I 
hope, great trade will develop and which, if used rightly, 
will serve as least 70,000,000 people in Europe—Yugoslavs, 
Italians, Czechoslovaks, Poles, Austrians, Hungarians and 
Swiss. I can only hope that the Yugoslavs and the Italians 
will seize this opportunity for co-operation. 

Another illustration is that of the Danube. In the treaties 
we have provided for freedom of navigation on this great 
waterway of vital international importance, a channel of trade 
to many countries, and, if used aright, a source of great 
health-giving trade development for the whole territory. 

One other illustration—the Tyrol. There again we have 
prevented, I believe, an irridentist movement by promoting 
an agreement between Italy and Austria, which should be of 
benefit to the whole of the Alpine powers. My policy is to 
work to create conditions in which the different races can 
co-operate and which will reflect themselves in the happiness 
and freedom of the people. In every discussion I keep before 
me the thought—can I turn this to the economic benefit and 
prosperity of the common people? I urge the people of 
Europe to help by taking a broad view. 

Yugoslavia has a great task of economic reconstruction 
ahead, and will, I believe, co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Italy, injured as she is by the war, can be sure of the 
help of the rest of us. She must herself provide will and 
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leadership on the part of her own. democratic leaders. If 
this is done, she will soon get on her political and economic 
legs. ~ 

‘a the Balkan countries may be assured that if they 
desire trade they can have it. That is why I am glad our 
treaties provided for no discrimination. 

The other task with which we have had to grapple is the 
future of Germany. Great difficulties have arisen, but we 
have made a practical beginning toward their solution by 
fusing the British and American zones, on the clear under- 
standing that the other zones will be welcome to join us if 
they wish. We are sharing the cost of this fusing between 


the United States and ourselves. We are pooling technical 


resources and skill. We shall create conditions which will 
allow the German to regain his self-respect. 

But I warn the country that this will take time. Hitler so 
drilied his people that it will take at least a generation to get 
things right. Education, wrongly used, has a disastrous effect 


‘on peacemaking. We are coming up against this problem 


continuously. UNESCO should be a great help. 

We have laid down an agenda for a further meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow on March 10 next, 
at which the whole economic and political future of Germany 
will have to be dealt with. We must avoid the creation of a 
cesspool of cheap and half-starved labor in Middle Europe. 
At the same time we must insure that Germany can never 
again be a menace to the Allied powers. 

The Moscow Conference will also deal with the problem 
of what occupation forces should remain in Germany and 
how the civil government there can gradually be built 
up. At Moscow, we shall also discuss Austria, which was 
overrun by Hitler and which has been recreated. We shall 
attempt to finalize her position by a new treaty. When you 
see the agenda for this conference you will understand the 
enormous amount of preparatory work that has to precede 
the conference and the enormous amount of work to be done 
in Moscow. 

Throughout all of these negotiations, my colleagues and I 
have been striving to find an approximation of ideas between 
the great powers themselves. It is true we represent different 
economic systems. 

America, a country of free enterprise, has shown a willing- 
ness to play her part to the full in the creation and mainte- 
nance of a sound, effective international instrument and has, 
indeed, offered to enter into a 40-year treaty, to make sure 
of the disarmament of Germany and Japan. 

Soviet Russia, who has evolved an entirely different system 
but who has been invaded and suffered terrible destruction 
which has practically undone the whole of the great economic 
work she accomplished between the revolution and the Hitler 
attack, now has to recreate herself again. 

France, who has been invaded three times, who has given 
to the world enduring principles of liberty and has a deep 
culture and wide literature—France, too, is making her 
contribution to this néw interlocking world. 

China, who has gone through such a devastating period, 

still torn by civil war, will yet unite and contribute with her 
age-long philosophy and experience. 
- Great Britain, developing rapidly her social, democratic 
state, with her great experience and having learned lessons 
of leadership through the many years of her evolution, has, 
with the Commonwealth, a great contribution to make, and 
will still take her place as a great power. 

The war left two great powers preponderant—the United 
States of America and Soviet Russia. Great Britain lies mid- 
way in geography and way of life. Whereas Soviet Russia 
and the United States are land empires, their metropolitan 
territory occupying a vast area, Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth are spread over the Seven Seas. Can any one 
believe that if five great powers live in concord and harmony, 
and are helped by snialler powers who are contributing 
energies and hope, war is possible at all? 
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I believe we have entered the first stage of establishing 
concord and harmony between great powers. What is the 
ground for that belief? First, we are agreed on the first 
round of peace treaties, which are instruments to restore 
normality after war. Second, we are shaping an organization 
to which the United Nations look to guide their relations and 
keep peace. Great Britain with her experience has, if I may 
say so without boasting, much to give to the others. 

As examples of what we have done: Ours were the first 
drafts of the treaties; and apart from the work of peacemaking 
and the shaping of the United Nations organization, we have 
been pursuing our pacificatory and modernizing course in 
those parts of the world not directly affected by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers or by the United Nations organization, 
where we have interests or influence. 

I cite only the Netherlands East Indies, where British 
statesmanship through two men, Lord Inverehapel and Lord 
Killearn, lent its help and experience to promote agreement 
between the Dutch and Indonesians. This agreement, which 
has now been approved by the Netherlands States General, 
is a constructive contribution to pacification of a large area. 
It has laid the dust of war and will open up a vista of hope 
and progress to many millions of Southeast Asians, who are 
thus ready to take their place in the modern world. 

All these developments illustrate the patient and construc- 
tive efforts of the British policy since the end of war. You 
have all heard allegations that we are joined too closely in 


our policies with the United States; that our relations with 
Soviet Russia are not so close as they should be, and that this 
course will retard pacification of the world and may lead to 
another world war. 

My first answer to these allegations is that Great Britain 
brings her mind to bear on every problem on its merits. She 
does not tie herself to anybody, except in regard to her obli- 
gations under the Charter and I think what I have just said 
about our policies shows that we have a mind and purpose 
of our own. 

My second answer is that we hold out the hand of friend- 
ship and co-operation to all, for we believe profoundly 
that such friendship and co-operation between great powers 
is the surest basis on which to build peace for all time. 
Soviet Russia, who is now recovering from the wounds of 
war, fully realized, I think, at New York that there was a 
great desire for complete understanding, and that there 
is throughout the world a readiness to co-operate with her 
and see her develop her system in her own way, with the 
recognition that others equally have a right to their own 
way of life. 

In this talk, I have tried to sketch the background against 
which we .are working for peace and shall have to continue 
working for several years to come. 

So do not be impatient. We must build slowly, striving 
for perfection. For remember peacemakers are building not 
only for this generation but for generations yet to come. 





AGREEMENT ON GERMAN MERGER 


Joint statement of fusion of British and U.S. zones 


(Text of joint statement by Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and Secretary of State James F. Byrnes on the 
merger of the British and American zones in Germany, 
made in New York, N. Y., which became effective on Jan. 
1, 1947.) 


Agreement for economic fusion of United 
States and United Kingdom zones in Germany. 


HE HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, Secretary of State, and 

the Right Hon. Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, made public today the agreement which they have 
signed on behalf of their respective governments which pro- 
vides for the full economic integration of the United States 
and United Kingdom zones of occupation in Germany and 
comes into effect on Jan. 1, 1947. 

The two Secretaries of State declared that they considered 
this agreement a first step in the economic unification of Ger- 
many as a whole which they hope will lead to discussions 
with the other occupying powers for the extension of these or 
similar arrangements to the other zones of occupation. 

They stated that the United States and the United Kingdom 
have become equal partners in treating the two zones as a 
single area. 

The agreement contemplates an economic program de- 
signed to make the area self-sustaining in three years. By this 
program, it is expected not only to decrease the costs of oc- 
cupation for the area but also to make possible the gradual 
restoration of a healthy nonaggressive German economy 
open will contribute materially to the economic stability of 

urope. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Representatives of the two governments have met at 
Washington to discuss the questions arising out of the eco- 


nomic fusion of their zones of occupation in Germany. They 
have taken as the basis of their discussion the fact that the 
aim of the two governments is to achieve the economic 
unity of Germany as a whole, in accordance with the agree- 
ment reached at Potsdam on 2 Aug., 1945. The arrange- 
ments set out hereunder, for the United States and United 
Kingdom zones, should be regarded as the first step toward 
the achievement of the economic unity of Germany as a 
whole in accordance with that agreement. The two gov- 
ernments are ready at any time to enter into discussions 
with either of the other occupying powers with a view to 
the extension of these arrangements to their zones of occupa- 
tion. 

On this basis, agreement has been reached on the following 
paragraphs: 

(1) Date of Inception—This agreement for the economic 
fusion of the two zones shall take effect on 1 Jan., 1947. 

(2) Pooling of Resources—The two zones shall be treated as 
a single area for all economic purposes. The indigenous re- 
sources of the area and all imports into the area, including 
food, shall be pooled in order to produce a common standard 
of living. 

(3) German Administrative Agencies—The United States 
and United Kingdom Commanders in Chief are responsible 
for setting up under their joint control the German adminis- 
trative agencies necessary to the economic unification of the 
two zones. 

(4) Agency for Foreign Trade—Responsibility for foreign 
trade will rest initially with the Joint Export-Import Agency 
(United States-United Kingdom) or such other agency as 


-may be established by the two Commanders in Chief. This 


responsibility shall be transferred to the German administra- 
tive agency for foreign trade under joint supervision to the 
maximum extent permitted by the restrictions existing in 
foreign countries at any given period. (All references in this 
agreement to the Joint Export-Import Agency shall apply to 
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this agency or to any agency established by the two Com- 
manders in Chief to succeed it). 

{5) Basis of Economic Planning—The aim of the two gov- 
ernments is the achievement by the end of 1949 of a self- 
sustaining economy for the area. 

(6) Sharing of Financial Responsibility—Subject to the pro- 
vision of the necessary appropriations, the governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom will become re- 
sponsible on an equal basis for costs of approved imports 
brought into account after 31 Dec., 1946 (including stocks 
on hand financed by the respective governments), in so far 
as those cannot be paid for from other sources, in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

(a) For this purpose the imports of the area shall be di- 
vided into two categories: Those imports required to prevent 
disease and unrest (Category A), which are financed in de- 
creasing amounts by appropriate funds; and those further 
imports (including raw materials), however financed, which 
will be required if the economic state of the area is to recover 
to an extent sufficient to achieve the aim laid down in Para- 
graph 5 of this agreement (Category B). 

(b) It is the intention of the two governments that the full 
cost of Category A imports shall be defrayed as soon as pos- 
sible, subject to sub-paragraph (c) below, from the proceeds 
of exports. Any portion of the cost of Category A imports 
which is not met by export proceeds will be defrayed by the 
two governments in equal shares from appropriated funds. 

(c) The proceeds of exports from the area shall be col- 
lected by the Joint Export-Import Agency and shall be used 
primarily for the provision of Category B imports until there 
is a surplus of export proceeds over the cost of these imports. 

(d) In order to provide funds to procure Category B im- 
ports: 

(I) The Government of the United Kingdom will make 
available to the Joint Export-Import Agency the sum of $29,- 
300,000 in settlement of the understanding reached in Sep- 
tember, 1945, for the pooling of the proceeds of exports from 
the two zones in proportion to import expenditures, which 
shall be credited to the United States contribution. 

(II) In addition to this sum, the accumulated proceeds of 
exports from the United States zone (estimated at $14,- 
500,000) will be made available to the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for the purchase of Category B imports. 

(III) The Government of the United Kingdom will pro- 
vide Category B goods at the request of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency to a value equal to that of the United States 
contribution under subparagraphs (I) and (II) above. 

(IV) The governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom will make available to the Joint Export-Import 
Agency in like amounts their respective shares of the sum to 
be used for financing purchases of essential commodities for 
the German economy under the provisions, and upon ratifica- 
tion by the governments of Sweden, of the accord dated 18 
July, 1946, between the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France on the one hand and of 
Sweden on the other. 

(V) Any further sums which are agreed by the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency to be required for the purchase of Cate- 
gory B imports shall be provided by the two governments on 
an equal basis in such manner as they may agree. To the 
extent that either government advances sums for the pur- 
chase of raw materials for processing and re-export on spe- 
cial terms as regards security and repayment, the other gov- 
ernment may advance equal sums on similar terms. 

(e) The costs incurred by the two governments for their 
two zones before 1 Jan., 1947, and for the area thereafter, 
shall be recovered from future German exports in the shortest 
practicable time consistent with the rebuilding of the German 
economy on healthy non-aggressive lines. 

(7) Relaxation of barriers to trade—With a view to facili- 
tating the expansion of German exports, barriers in the way 
of trade with Germany should be removed as rapidly as 
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world conditions permit. To the same end the establishment of 
an exchange value for the mark should be undertaken as soon 
as this is practicable; financial reform should be effected in 
Germany at an early date; and the exchange of full technical 
and business communications between Germany and other 
countries should be facilitated as soon as possible. Potential 
buyers of German goods should be provided access to both 
zones to the full extent that facilities permit, and normal busi- 
ness channels should be restored as soon as possible. 

(8) Procurement—The determination of import require- 
ments shall be the responsibility of the Joint Export-Import . 
Agency. The procurement of these requirements shall be 
dealt with as follows: 

(I) Procurement of Category A imports to the extent that 
they are financed from appropriated funds of either govern- 
ment shall be the responsibility of that government. 

(II) Procurement of Category B imports and of Category 
A imports to the extent that they are not financed by appro- 
priated funds shall be the responsibility of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency, with such assistance from the two govern- 
ments as may be desired. : 

Unless otherwise agreed, subject to the provisions of this 
paragraph, procurement shall be from the most economica} 
source of supply. However, the sources shall be selected to the 
fullest extent practicable, so as to minimize the drain on the 
dollar ,resources of the United Kingdom. 

The two governments will establish a joint committee in 
Washington with the following responsibilities: 

(a) In the case of commodities in short supply; to support 
the requirements of the Joint Export-Import Agency before 
the appropriate authorities. 

(b) To determine, where necessary, sources of supply and 
to designate procurement agencies having regard to the 
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financial responsibilities and exchange resources of the two 
governments. 

With respect to subparagraph (a) above, the two govern- 
ments agree to assist the committee in obtaining the require- 
ments of the Joint Export-Import Agency having regard to all 
other legitimate claims on available world ner | 

With respect to subparagraph (b) above, where the finan- 
cial responsibility rests with one government, and the desig- 
nated source of supply is the territory under the authority of 
the other government, the latter, if so. requested, will accept 
responsibility for procuring those supplies as agent for the 
former. 

(9) Currency and Banking Arrangements—The Bipartite 
Finance Committee (United States-United Kingdom) will be 
authorized to open accounts with approved banks of the 
countries in which the Joint Export-Import Agency is operat- 
ing, provided that agreements are negotiated with those 
countries for credit balances to be transferred on demand 
into dollars or sterling. The Bipartite Finance Committee will 
be authorized to accept payment of balances in either dollars 
or sterling, whichever, in the judgment of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency, may be better utilized in financing essential 


imports. 
(10) Food—The two governments will support, to the full 
extent that appropriated and other funds will permit, an in- 


crease in the present ration standard to 1,800 calories for the 
normal consumer as soon as the world food supply permits. 
This standard is accepted as the minimum which will support 
a reasonable economic recovery in Germany. However, in 
view of the current world food supply, a ration standard of 
1,550 calories for the normal consumer must be accepted at 
present. 

(11) Imports for Displaced Persons—Subject to any inter- 
national arrangements which may subsequently be made for 
the maintenance of displaced persons, the maintenance of 
displaced persons within both’ zones from the German econ- 
omy shall not exceed the maintenance of German citizens 
from this economy. Supplementary rations and other benefits 
which may be provided for displaced persons in excess of 
those available to German citizens must be brought in to 
Germany without cost to the German economy. 

(12) Duration—It is the intention of the two governments 
that this agreement shall govern their mutual arrangements 


. for the economic administration of the area pending agree- 


ment for the treatment of Germany as an economic unit or 

until amended by mutual agreement. It shall be reviewed at 

yearly intervals. : | 
James F. Byrnes. 


- Ernest BEVIN. 
2 December, 1946. | 





King George’s Christmas 


Following is the text of the broadcast by King George 
VI to the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1946. 


esac CHRISTMAS DAY, surrounded by our family circle in 
our own home, the Queen and | are thinking of the world- 
wide family circle of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
To each member of that family, young and old, composed of 
so many races, dwelling in so many climes, we send our 
heartfelt and affectionate greetings. 

Wherever you are, whatever your circumstances, our 
prayer is that this Christmastide will bring you peace and 
blessing. Christmas comes to cheer our hearts and revive our 
faith and courage as the old year dies and a new year is born. 

The year that is passing has not been an easy one. Statesmen 
and politicians have been burdened with resentment of a 
world that has been shattered and ruined by global war. In 
office, shop and warehouse and on the farm, men of all classes 
have been troubled and harassed by shortages and economic 
dislocation that always follow in its wake, and all of us, instead 
of getting some well-earned relaxation after years of intensive 
work, haye had to put our shoulders to the wheels of industry 
and agriculture with redoubled’ vigor. 

Men and women returned from wartime service to condi- 
tions that are only slightly improving from wartime austerity, 
while the housewife, perhaps the most gallant figure ot all, 
still bears many extra burdens which she bore so bravely 
throttghout the war. 

With all of these trials to be faced, I am indeed proud 
that you are able to maintain that energy and cheerfulness 
which this difficult time demands of us all. 

We cannot expect a world so grievously wounded to recover 
quickly but its convalescence can certainly be hastened by 
our continued endurance and good will. We showed the way 
when bombs were falling by our discipline, our endurance, our 
patience. We can show the way again. In His own good time, 
God will lead our feet in the ways of peace. 

Though the days may be difficult, let us not forget how 
much we have to be thankful for. We have survived the 
greatest upheaval in human history. Our hard-won liberties 
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and our democratic institutions are unimpaired. Our Com- 
monwealth and Empire, though subject to the changes that 
time must bring, has not been disrupted by the stress and 
peril of war. We are celebrating Christmas as free men and 
in peace. 

Christmas is a season in which we count our mercies. 
Though there are so many little things lacking that can add 
color and variety to life, the big things for so many of us 
have come back again, the big things we longed for in the 
blitz, in the desert, in the lonely places of sea or jungle. 
We are back, most of us, with those we love. The guns have 
ceased to kill and the bombs have ceased to fall and better 
days lie ahead. 

We must not concentrate too much on the difficulties of the 
present—they will pass on—nor on memories of the unhappy 
experiences which all of us have had. Let us rather think of 
the possibilities that the future may hold for us. 

Our task today is to mobilize the Christmas spirit and to 
apply its power and healing to our daily life. Devastation and 
suffering everywhere, and especially in stricken Europe, must 
move the hearts of all of us, but the reconstruction so urgently 
needed everywhere is quite as much spiritual as material. 
It is necessary not merely to feed hungry people and to re- 
build ruined cities, but also to restore the very soul of 
civilization. 

We cannot all think alike amid dilemmas of a changing 
world. Nor is it right that we should. Opinion striking against 
opinion ignites the spark that can rekindle the lamp of truth. 
But if our feet are on the road of common charity that leads 
to ultimate truth, our differences never will destroy our under- 
lying unity and our disputes will not leave us either embittered 
or unkind. 

If the coming year has its uncertainties, it also has its 
promises. By God's help and our own endeavors let us make 
these brighter messages come true. 

And now, my dear people, I wish you well. May the new 
year be full of blessing for each one of you. Welcome it when 
it comes with hope and courage and “greet the unseen with 
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Britain Considering 
Cut in Income Taxes 


The U.S. Cabinet has about de- 
cided to ask Congress for an extension 
of President Truman's wartime con- 
trols over exports and imports. The 
legislation will limit controls to a 
highly selective group of commodi- 
ties, among them sugar, fats and oils, 
cereal grains and commercial ferti- 
lizers. 


oo 0 


The year 1947 may bring a surprise 
tax bonus to Britons. Although noth- 
ing definite has been undertaken, 
some members of the Government 
would like to see income _ taxes 
trimmed a bit. Their reason is that 
workers are discovering they can lay 
off the job for several weeks and not 
lose much because the additional 
work would push their earnings into 
a higher tax bracket. 
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A slip of the tongue by France's 
Premier Léon Blum is partly respon- 
sible for the newest outbreak in Indo- 
china. Blum, in a speech, said the Viet 
Nam should become independent, but 
he forgot the important qualification, 
“within the French union,” which he 
intended to say. Without that qualifi- 
cation, Viet Nam rebels, already rest- 
less, took his remarks as a signal for 
immediate action to win their inde- 
pendence. 
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It took Russia’s recent action in or- 
dering a U.S. ship out of Dairen to 
attract wide attention to that sealed-in 
port, but actually the Soviet Army for 
months has enforced security meas- 
ures against outsiders there. The few 
United States naval officers who touch 
Dairen on courier runs are carefully 
escorted by Russian Army officers 
who keep minute-by-minute §surveil- 
lance of the Americans while they are 
in the city. 


Blum’s Error Blamed 
For Indochina Revolt 


The United Nations will borrow 
economists from Washington to help 
set up the financial structure of 
Trieste when it is internationalized. 
Several experts of the U.S. Treasury 
will assist in organizing the city’s cur- 
rency, banking and tax systems. 
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Chinese Communists on the power- 
ful Central Committee at Yenan say 
privately that between 100,000 and 
150,000 Chinese have been killed in 
the civil war since V-J Day. They esti- 
mate that if the present rate of fight- 
ing is continued 2,000,000 will be 
killed before peace comes. 
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Disturbing reports about Great 
Britain’s export program are being 
heard in London. Business missions, 
returning from abroad, say the prices 
of British-made goods are too high, 
tending to discourage buyers. Another 
complaint is that some producers in 
England are taking advantage of the 
sellers’ market in the world to unload 
shoddy goods. As a result, repeat or- 
ders are not coming in at the rate 
expected. 
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Washington has requested General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur to 
investigate the disposition of funds of 
the ultranationalistic secret societies in 
Japan which were ordered disbanded 
by occupation authorities. Behind the 
request is evidence that the funds 
were not confiscated by the Japanese 
Government for public welfare, as 
ordered, but have been left in the 
hands of officers of the societies and 
might be utilized to set up new 
organizations. | 


Japanese Complain 
Of Occupation Costs 


Russia’s yield of wheat this year 
was better than had been expected. 
Because of the good crop, experts are 
puzzled about the recent reduction in 
bread rations. One explanation may 
be that collections are poor. Farmers 
in the Ukraine are holding out grain 
on the Government. 
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Some officials of Britain’s. Labor 
Government are predicting that the 
nationalization program will be com- 
pleted in three years, considerably 
ahead of the original schedule. Once 
it is finished, a Cabinet spokesman 
says, the Government can be expected 
to come up with “some more brighi 
ideas.” 
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Because of the coal shortage, the 
Netherlands will reduce the use of 
gas and electric power. Gas users in 
the southern part of the country will 
be put on reduced allowances during 
certain hours of the day. The same 
system will be used for conserving 
electric power in some sections. The 
order will apply to industries as well 
as to private consumers. 


Members of the Japanese- Govern- 
ment are beginning to complain open- 
ly about the cost of Allied occupation 
of their country. Finance Minister 
Ishibashi claims the expense of oc- 
cupation costs, plus anticipation of 
reparations to be paid, is the principal 
reason for Japanese inflation. 
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One of the difficulties encountered 
in finding a successor to Eugene 
Meyer as president of the World 
Bank was the fact that, actually, the 
head of the Bank has little authority to 
enforce his own views on major deci- 
sions. All major decisions are made by 
the Bank’s directors. 
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50,000 subscribers in May... 
100,000 subscribers in November... 


well on towards 120,000 in January 


As an advertiser you constantly are looking 
for magazines that are essential to their 
readers. WORLD REPORT is a unique 
medium for quality products—unduplicated 
in the entire field of some 17,000 pub- 
lications. It is essential to its progressive 
and world-minded subscribers—more than 


100,000 alert men and women say so. 


WORLD REPORT 


H. L. Behlke, Director of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Theres a wealth ¢ cheer in its Sunny Morning Flavor 


Festive occasions and Schenley Reserve belong together, be- 


cause they’re both special! Schenley Reserve’s Sunny Morning 
flavor brings a special...an extra measure of enjoyment. 


Taste why Schenley Reserve is far and away America’s favorite! 


1 PRE-wan | 
QUALITY | 
RESERVE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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